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This combination living-dining room and the adjoining "activities room" are all 
floored in — field: Dominion .Jaspe J-736, insets: Jaspe J-739 and Battleship Orange. 


For decorating inspiration, see Dominion Linoleum’s 
up-to-date colour selection. By the yard or 
in tile squares, in textured designs or in plain and in 
shades that will blend with everything. 

For free, illustrated folders on colours, installation 
and maintenance of Dominion Linoleum and 
for additional room scenes, write: Home Planning 
Department, Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum 
Co. Ltd., 2200 St. Catherine Street East, Montreal. 


Available by-the-yard, or in individual tiles 
in these 4 types ... all inlaid ... 

MARBOLEUM • DOMINION JASPE 
HANDICRAFT • BATTLESHIP 

made only in Canada . . . sold by 
style-setting Canadian retailers 

DOMINION 

LINOLEUM 


.A decorating idea for the young in spirit 

LIGHTER LIVING WITH LINOLEUM 


In the revealing brightness of daylight — in the mellow warmth of 
evening lighting — this is a spirit-lifting setting. 

Linoleum supplies the magic of its feeling of spaciousness. 

It supplies a clean, smooth sweep of colour which extends through the 
three rooms blending them harmoniously into one. 

Linoleum provides the casual feeling which is the basis of this room’s 
charm. The floor is a study in casualness — and very easy 
to design — just a neutral coloured field using by-the-yard linoleum 
accented in ‘'calculated” random with linoleum tiles. 


Linoleum assures ease of housekeeping. A few minutes mopping will 
preserve the soft lustre bestowed by an occasional waxing — 
there are no dust traps as with ordinary floors — spilled things are 
no longer domestic tragedies. 

In every way, linoleum means “lighter living”! 
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In This Issue 


CANADA'S NATIONAL RURAL MONTHLY 


OUR QUEEN visits Canada this month 
to open Parliament. We mark the occasion 
with an informative pictorial feature on 
“Queen’s Farms.” (See page 14.) 


H. S. FRY, our senior editor, retired on 
August 31, after 16 years of devoted serv¬ 
ice. We pay him tribute and wish him bon 
voyage on page 9. 


P GALVANIZED 
STEEL SHEETS 

|wfjj/ outlast both us 


NEW FEATURES—Commencing with this issue, we intro¬ 
duce two new regular features. The first is Guideposts, con¬ 
taining the latest market forecast for farm produce, and the 
second is What Farm Organizations Are Doing, concerning 
the major activities of general farm organizations in Canada. 
We believe they will be of particular interest to every reader. 
Our regular news features will be found under the title 
What’s Happening. 


For fifty years and more, Canadian farmers have covered 
more buildings with galvanized steel than with any other 
material . . . and today its quality is better than ever. 

All the endurance, economy, and versatility you could 
ask for in a roofing material is offered to a greater extent 
by GALVANIZED STEEL than by any other product. 
This is especially true of "STELCOAT” Galvanized Steel 
Sheets . . . from Stelco’s new Continuous Galvanizing 
Line, the most modern in Canada. Patented processes 
ensure that these sheets can be fabricated to the limits of 
the steel itself without the slightest damage to the zinc 
coating. "STELCOAT” sheets have the tightest , toughest 
zinc coating produced anywhere. 

Here are some, of the many benefits that 


Nothing Inside but Space—by C. V. Faulknor and Don Baron. 

New Beef Program _ 

Is Stilbestrol Doing the Job?_ 

Queen’s Farms— by Sydney Moorhouse - 


Twice the Herd, Labor Reduced 

Scarecrow Goes Modern__ 

Platform Makes Loading Easier... 

Three Blades for Price of One_ 

Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors_ 


Land-Judging Competitions _ 
Charolaise on Trial in Ontario 

Beware of Frozen Flax_ 

Knowing How Gives a Lift_ 

Fertility Is No Problem Here- 


only STEEL can give so fully: 

• STRENGTH — Makes buildings more 
rigid; stands up to extremes of 
weather 

• TOUGHNESS — Resists tearing, 
puncturing, and distortion. 

• ECONOMY — Lasts longer; costs less 
per year of service than any other 
material. 

• FIRE RESISTANCE — Does not 
burn or melt. 

• SALVAGE VALUE — Is readily re- 
usable. 

• SAFETY — Protects against light- 
ning. 

• VERSATILITY — Can be formed, 
welded, soldered, jointed ... for 
countless large and small projects. 

For your next roofing or siding job, ask 

your supplier to use "STELCOAT” 

when filling your order. 

THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 

HAMILTON — MONTREAL 
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for the full story on the money-saving advantages of 
"STELCOAT” Continuous Galvanized Steel Sheets — 
plus hints on INSTALLATION and ESTIMATING. 


Deer at Dusk—by Clarence Tillenius 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 

Department CG, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Please send me your booklet on "STELCOAT” Galvanized Steel 
Sheets for Roofing and Siding. 
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Weather Forecast 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. 
It should be 75 per cent right for your area, but 
not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



AVERAGE WEATHER 


Figures on the map indicate normal 
weather for the month as determined 
from past records. 


November, 1957 


Alberta 

The month of November in Alberta 
will be featured by generally warmer 
than normal temperatures, but the 
period will be punctuated by rather 
frequent brief cold periods and five 
main precipitation periods spaced at 
fairly regular intervals. Opening on a 
chilly note, cooler than normal tem¬ 
peratures are expected during much 
of the first week. An extended and im¬ 
portant interval of warm temperatures 
will occur between the 8th and the 


13th of the month, but the Indian 
Summer weather will be halted rather 
abruptly by an outbreak of rain, snow 
and cold weather around the 15th. 

This precipitation period will pro¬ 
duce its most important rain and 
snowfall amounts in southern Alberta, 
where the month as a whole will 
range from near normal to about 25 
per cent above normal. The month 
will offer relatively mild weather in 
northern Alberta and near seasonal in 
the extreme south. V 


Ontario 

Although Ontario will be faced with 
two cold outbreaks during the month 
of November, the 30-day period will 
find temperatures averaging warmer 
than normal over the province. After 
a cold outbreak between the 7th and 
the 10th of the month, a weather sys¬ 
tem pulling into the region from the 
Pacific between the 11th and 16th is 
expected to trigger the major snow 
period of the month, and this stormi¬ 
ness will be followed by more cold. 

PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 

TEMPERATURE 


In contrast, temperatures will be 
predominantly on the warm side dur¬ 
ing the early days of the month and 
again around the 20th, as warm south¬ 
erly winds bring moisture-laden air all 
the way from the Gulf of Mexico. 
This warm moisture flow will cause 
storminess around the 20th and again 
following the 25th. Generally, north¬ 
ern Ontario will be drier than normal, 
while the southern regions are ex¬ 
pected to receive the bulk of the 
moisture. V 
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Saskatchewan 

Although temperatures will average 
slightly higher, a surge of Polar Con¬ 
tinental air will invade Saskatchewan 
late in October and linger long enough 
to open the month of November on a 
chilly note. During this opening week 
daytime high temperatures will sel¬ 
dom reach up to the freezing level- 
even in the southern part of Sas¬ 
katchewan. But, this average Novem¬ 
ber temperature will be moderated by 
a warm period between the 8th and 


the 14th. During this interval, warm 
air from the south and moderate air 
from the Pacific will move in. 

Accompanying this influx of moist 
air will be a major period of rain and 
snow centered around the 15th. An¬ 
other surge of cooler air from the 
north following this storminess will 
bring the temperatures back down. 
For the entire month, temperatures 
will average slightly above normal 
since the cold outbreaks are expected 
to be rather short-lived. V 


Quebec 

November in Quebec will find tem¬ 
peratures averaging well above nor¬ 
mal as the weather patterns establish 
themselves in a manner allowing 
warm, moist air to flow into the region 
from the south at frequent intervals. 
The moisture will manifest itself in 
above-normal precipitation amounts in 
the southern portion of the province 
for the month. Important stormy in¬ 
tervals should be expected around the 
2nd, 7th, 20th and the 26th. 

PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 

TEMPERATURE 


The two coldest outbreaks of the i 
month will surround a prolonged 
period of precipitation from about the 
12th through the 16th, giving promise 
that this period will be the major pro- 4 
ducer of snow in Quebec during No¬ 
vember. However, the unseasonable 
warm temperatures will still be the t 
highlight, with northern Quebec aver¬ 
aging from two to four degrees above 
normal, and the southern extremes of 
the province, along the St. Lawrence,^ 
upwards of four degrees above. V 
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Manitoba 

The main portion of an early No¬ 
vember cold outbreak is expected to 
be west of Manitoba. Unsettled 
weather, however, will feature the first 
week of November and will be fol¬ 
lowed by a brief cold period around 
the 7th or 8th of the month. Although 
Manitoba will have no sustained cold 
periods during November, outbreaks 
of chilly weather following the 15th 
and 25th will tend to balance two un¬ 
usually warm periods following the 


10th and the 21st. However, the lack 
of sustained cold in November will 
produce a monthly temperature aver¬ 
age slightly above normal. 

Five important stormy periods will 
bring the month’s precipitation to a 
point just slightly above normal in the 
southern portion of the province, 
while northern areas will find precipi¬ 
tation amounts dropping rapidly in re¬ 
lationship to their distance north. The 
major precipitation will occur around 
the 1st to the 6th. V 


Maritime Provinces 

During November in the Maritimes, 
the onslaught of winter weather will 
be tempered by frequent warm 
periods as moisture laden air pours in 
from the south. As a result, precipita¬ 
tion up to 25 per cent above normal, 
coupled with much warmer than nor¬ 
mal temperatures, will highlight the 
November weather in the Maritime 
provinces. Only two major cold 
periods, and neither of them per¬ 
sistent, are expected during the month 

PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 

TEMPERATURE 


—the first around the 10th, and the 
other following the 15th. But, the fact 
that the most important period of pre- ^ 
cipitation will follow the second cold 
outbreak indicates an important ac¬ 
cumulation of snow may be expected 
around the 21st of November. 

Another influx of warmer air from 
the south will bring a spring-like note 
to the weather toward the end of the 
month, with temperatures on the mild 
side and most of the precipitation 
arriving in the form of rain. V 
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New “sprinkle-on-feed” 
form of Aureomycin* 

CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


If you are not already using a feed containing wonder¬ 
working AUREOMYCIN it will pay you to immediately 
investigate these money-making facts about new, easy-to- 
use AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES: 

AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES have an alfalfa base 
and contain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound . . . can 
be administered to your animals at any time by simply 
sprinkling on any kind of feed . . . aid in the prevention of 
specific, profit-consuming diseases—and help control the 
invisible “sub-clinical” diseases that hold animals back. 
AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES are unequalled for increas¬ 
ing growth and weight gains, and improving efficiency of 
feed conversion. 

AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES help you produce 
healthier, faster-growing animals at lower cost; they reduce 
mortality and give you earlier marketing, better carcasses, 
animals with “better bloom,” better coats, “brighter eye” 
—the kind buyers prefer! 

In Cattle AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES mean less 
scouring; prevention of “sub-clinical” disease and respira¬ 
tory problems; increased weight and growth gains. 


In Swine AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES mean main¬ 
tenance of growth gains in the presence of atrophic rhinitis; 
less enteritis, protection during castration, vaccination and 
other stress periods. 

In Sheep AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES reduce losses 
due to enterotoxemia (over-eating disease); increase weight 
gains; and improve feed efficiency. 

In Calves AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES aid in con¬ 
trolling. bacterial scours; increase weight gains; promote 
healthy vigor and feed efficiency. 

Try AUREOMYCIN CRUMBLES today—and see for 
yourself! Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed 
dealer. Ask for free literature or write to nearest office of 
North American Cyanamid Limited: 219 Kennedy St., 
Winnipeg; 10989 - 124th St., Edmonton; 835 Broadway 
West, Vancouver. 

’Trademark 

C. CKAWAM/P 

North American Cyanamid Limited, Farm and Home Division, 
5550 Royalmount Avenue, Montreal 9, Que. 
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Crumbles 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


For healthier, more profitable cattle. 


swine, calves and sheep. 













Never mind lessons ... forget dull practicing... 
this is a new kind of organ...made for fun! 


With most instruments, there’s a long "breaking-in period” 
when you do little more than practice scales and do endless finger 
exercises. 

Well, now, there’s a wonderful new kind of home instrument 
you can play the very first time you try. A complete tune, mind 
you... .start to finish . . . melody, chords, bass and all. 

This surprising instrument is called the Hammond Chord Organ 
... and you don’t even have to know music, for Hammond gives 
you special "Picture Music.” No lessons .. . you teach yourself. 
No tedious practicing . .. you progress by playing the kind of 
music you like. 

Hammond Chord Organ 



Here’s why it’s so easy to play 


ONE FINGER of your left hand ONE FINGER of your right hand 
presses a button to play a full, rich plays the melody. If you don’t read 
chord. On any other keyboard in- notes, you follow Hammond’s spe- 
strument this would require three cial "Picture Music.” You sound 
to five fingers. The Hammond Chord great the first time you try . . . and 
Organ does it with a single button! you get better every time you play. 



Home is the happiest place there is... when there’s a Hammond 
Chord Organ in it. You’ll find the kids staying home oftener . . . friends 
dropping in . .. the whole family gathering round for the most wonderful 
fun of all, the kind you share together. If you’d like to hear how "big” the 
Hammond Chord Organ sounds, send the coupon for a free LP recording 
of its music. 

Low as $120 down at most dealers. Blond, Walnut , Ebony, Provincial finishes. 


Name_ 


Address- 


City_ 


SEND FOR FREE LP RECORDING 



Hammond Organs, P. O. Box 3100, Station B 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Send me the LP recording that will let me hear 
how versatile the Hammond Chord Organ is. 


. Prov._ 


HAMMOND ORGAN WESTERN EXPORT CORP. 
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WHEAT SURPLUS will be cut slightly 
this year--due to sharp reductions in 
acreage and average yields. Export 
demand for Canadian wheat will be 
stronger, but not spectacular. Some good 
quality wheat, less competition from the 
U.S., and broader markets in Communist 
countries, will help. 

OAT SURPLUS DECLINES with yields down 
sharply in the West. Keep plentiful 
supplies on the farm as insurance 
against forced selling of livestock. 
Demand is somewhat stronger in the U.S. 
this fall, but supplies of feed grains 
there are huge and competition stiff. 

FEED BARLEY RUNS INTO TROUBLE on Euro¬ 
pean markets from low-priced feed 
grains, including American corn. The 
U.S. malting market is strong, but more 
outlets are necessary to move crop. 
Exports for year will likely be off. 

BEEF PRICES reflect usual heavy run of 
fall marketings, although increased 
shipments to U.S. help. Good grades of 
feeder stock are in strong demand in 
U.S. While this helps farmers selling 
feeders, margins on fed cattle may be 
smaller next year. 

HOG MARKETINGS WILL INCREASE this month 
and prices will decline, but will remain 
well above price support levels. The 
hog-barley ratio last summer was 
especially favorable and pork supplies 
are bound to increase. 

FLAXSEED PRICES COULD STRENGTHEN this 
fall and winter. Canadian farmers now 
control bulk of marketable world sup¬ 
plies. Right now markets are sluggish as 
remainder of recent large U.S. and 
Argentine sales are digested. 

DAIRY PRODUCT PRICES IMPROVE as demand 
overtakes supplies for some products. 
Fluid milk and butter prices are rising. 
A word of caution—outlook for the small 
dairy herd producing cream is still for 
a lot of hard work and meager profits. 

POTATO SUPPLIES ARE DOWN in both Canada 
and U.S. and prices should rise slightly 
this month. Prices are already firm in 
West, but still weak in Maritimes where 
supplies are more plentiful. 

APPLES ARE ABUNDANT but with careful 
marketing prices may hold around last 
year's levels. The market will be tricky 
however, as U.S. supplies are large. 

GRASS AND CLOVER SEED PRICES are gener¬ 
ally lower this fall and chances of much 
improvement are slight. Heavy grass crop 
in U.S. after drought relieved pasture 
requirement and lessened seed demand. 

THE TURKEY EMBARGO and price support 
will help stabilize the industry this 
winter. Storage stocks now are near past 
peaks. Market heavy birds as soon as 
ready, to cut overhead. Kill and 
hold lighter birds for price rise later. 

EGG PRICES WILL DECLINE from now until 
January as marketings increase. Prices 

L may be resting on price floor by Decem¬ 
ber. Storage stocks were never higher. 



PIONEER PREFERRED 
AND FED EXCLUSIVELY 


MY PIGS HAVE 
PROVED MORE 
PROFITABLE 
ON PIONEER 


20 PIGS-ONE 
LITTER-COUNT 
THEM—RAISED 
ENTIRELY ON 
PIONEER PIG 
PURITONE AND 
PIONEER SUCK¬ 
LING PIG RATIONS 
-NO MILK-THE 
SOW WAS SICK 
AT BIRTH 


•says George Miskiman, 
Palermo, Ont. 


Pictured left to right are Dr. I. R. Sparling, 
Director of Nutrition and Veterinary Service 
for Pioneer Feeds; William A. Gregg, Pioneer 
Feed Representative and George Miskiman, 
looking over the litter of 20 healthy pigs that 
were raised entirely on Pioneer Pig Puritone 
and Pioneer Suckling Pig Ration. The sow, 
sick at farrowing time, had no milk. 


With Pioneer Pig Puritone supplementing the sow’s milk, big 
thrifty pigs are ready for weaning at 4 to 5 weeks. With a sick sow 
and no milk, George Miskiman, Palermo, Ontario, started the 20 
new born pigs right on Pioneer Pig Puritone and water. He suc¬ 
cessfully raised every pig. They did so well that at 56 days of age, 
4 days after the above picture was taken, a customer purchased the 
entire litter for $300—an average of $15 per pig. 

All Pioneer Hog rations are now formulated to grow thrifty pigs, 
fast and on a minimum of feed. Like Pioneer Broiler Rations, they 
are high in efficiency, high in energy and highly fortified to make 
the greatest amount of profit over feed cost. 

George Miskiman is one of the best pig feeders. In all his lengthy 
experience, he finds Pioneer Hog rations make him the most profit. 


NEW SIMPLIFIED PIONEER HOG CONTRACTS 

Your Pioneer Dealer or Pioneer service man will be 
pleased to discuss and offer this new hog feeding con¬ 
tract. See him to-day. 

FREE Montana State College reports that pigs fed Pelleted rations 
went to market 12 days earlier and returned $2.80 more profit per 
pig. They consumed less feed and wasted less feed. Send to-day for 
the new Pioneer Hog bulletin entitled “Pelleted Hog Feeds Produce 
Greater Gains and Get Hogs to Market Sooner.” Write to Pioneer Feeds 
Limited, 44 Eglinton Ave. West, Toronto, Ont. 










It costs plenty to raise a family 
these days. But if youngsters, like 
your car, ran on gasoline you’d 
be better off. 


[Guide photo 

Certified seed potatoes being graded for export at McCain Brothers, East 
Florenceville, 1\.B. The frostproof plant has a storage capacity of 40,000 bbls. 


mercial” or B grade. Transportation 
costs to the applicant’s shipping point 
will be paid on rams ordered through 
the Department. V 

PROTEIN CONTENT UP 

An average protein content of 13.9 
per cent for the 1957 wheat crop was 
predicted by the Board of Grain Com- ^ 
missioners Laboratory in a preliminary 
estimate released on September 3. 
This level is 0.4 per cent above the 
long-term average, and 1.5 per cent 
above the protein level of the 1956 
crop. The high protein content of the 
1957 crop is the result of lower rain¬ 
fall and higher temperatures than 
average. V ^ 

LARGER MARKET 

More immigrants arrived in Canada 
in the first eight months of 1957 than 
in any full year since 1913. Officials 
of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration estimate that arrivals ^ 
from January 1 to August 31 totalled 
225,000, and that total immigration 
for the current year would reach 
275,000. V 4 

FARM FORUM TOPICS 

National farm policy has been^ 
selected as the topic to open the 18th 
season of National Farm Radio Forum 
on November 4. Other topics to be J 
dealt with include: a new look in * 
farm machinery; modern marketing 
(involving production restrictions, 
price and income supports and pro-*^ 
ducer marketing); farm credit; import 
controls; the low income farmer; and, 
Canada’s role in world affairs. Broad- 
casts will be carried over the CBC 
Trans-Canada network from 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. in all provinces (except 
Newfoundland) every Monday night. 
Newfoundland broadcasts will be 
heard from 9:00-9:30 p.m. Farm 
forum topics will be given a trial run 
on television this season over CKNX, 
Wingham, Ont. V 

FARM WAGES UP 

Average wage rates paid to male 
hired help on farms continues to in¬ 
crease, according to D.B.S. Between 


1,000 CARLOADS 
FOR EXPORT 

Seed potatoes from the Maritimes 
are moving rapidly into the export 
trade this year, with the facilities of 
McCain Brothers of East Florence¬ 
ville, New Brunswick, taxed to 
capacity in an effort to fill one of the 
largest orders ever received in this 
country. 

Orders for 1,000 carloads of certi¬ 
fied seed will be filled from the potato 
farms of N.B. and P.E.I. As the new 
crop began to come from the ground 
in mid-September, it was directed 
into the sheds at McCains for grading 
and packaging. Completed carlots of 
potatoes will be hauled by rail to St. 
John, N.B., for tramfer to ships and 
transport to Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Cuba. All orders must 
be filled by December 5. The McCain 
firm is one of the fastest growing 
enterprises in the Maritimes. Organ¬ 
ized to grow, handle and process 
potatoes and a host of other crops, it 
is operated by four McCain brothers 
who are New Brunswick natives. 

“Each one of these importing coun¬ 
tries,” Bob McCain told The Country 
Guide, “wants a different package, 
label, and size of potato. Their de¬ 
mands provide us with plenty of 
headaches in filling orders.” He said 
that some of the orders represented 
gains from the United States, because 
a number of the buyers went to Maine 
last year for their purchases. “Price is 
the deciding factor in swinging these 
deals,” he added, “and our price 
looked better.” V 

RAM ASSISTANCE 

A new ram a r sistance purchase 
policy, designed to encourage com¬ 
mercial sheep breeders to improve 
their flocks, has been announced by 
the Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Under the policy the Depart¬ 
ment will pay a portion of the cost 
of graded or approved rams ordered 
directly from the Department, or 
through an approved ram sale. Assist¬ 
ance will amount to $12 on each ram 
grading in the “Breeder” or A grade, 
and $8 on each ram grading “Corn- 


Want to know why? Today everything 
costs more, including the scores of 
things a growing family needs. 
Gasoline costs more, too. 


But government figures show that 
since 1939 the cost of living has gone 
up more than 120 percent while 
wholesale gasoline prices have risen 
about 40 percent—less than a 
third as much. 


And what’s more—today’s regu! 
gasolines are far superior to 
the premium grades sold only 
ten years ago. 






August 15, 1955, and the same date annual basis, average farm wage rates 
this year, the average Canadian farm with board in eastern Canada rose 
wage per day with board rose from from $1,015 in August, 1955, to 
$5.40 to $6.00, and without board, $1,120 in August of this year. In 
from $6.60 to $7.40. Current average western Canada, the rise for the same 
daily wages range from a high of two-year period was from $1,165 to 
$7.30 in Saskatchewan and B.C., to a $1,300. V 

low of $5.10 in the Maritimes. On an (Please turn to page 59) 



Our Editor Retires 


Mr. Harold S. Fry 
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KEEP THE QUALITY 
YOU BOUGHT & & 

POWER MATCHED MUFFLER 


There’s a Genuine Ford Muffler individually engineered to 
fit ... to match . . . the power output of your Ford-built 
engine. Ford-engineered internal construction assures soft, 
quiet performance, efficient dissipation of heat and gases. 
Special, metallic interior coating provides an extra safeguard 
to prolong muffler life. 

When a new muffler ... or any other part ... is needed, 
visit your Ford-Edsel or Mercury-Lincoln-Meteor Dealer or 
one of the thousands of garages that feature Genuine 
Ford Parts. 


INSTALLED BY 

GOOD SERVICE GARAGES 

EVERYWHERE 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES DIVISION- FORD MOT OR COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED 
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Inco Research helps Canada grow 


These men are examining a “test spool”. It is used by 
Inco to broaden the knowledge of the effects of cor¬ 
rosion on metals. The spool is made up of a number 
of small discs of different metals and exposed to 


conditions that cause cotrosion in industry... chemi¬ 
cal solutions and vapours, for example. At Inco’s 
laboratories the nature and extent of corrosion of 
these specimens is determined. The results are freely 


available to industry. Already, Inco has accumulated 
in such ways over 150,000 items of corrosion infor¬ 
mation. And new tests are constantly being made not 
only in Canada but throughout the world. 


INCO RESEARCH helps fight a billion-dollar 

battle against corrosion 


Rust is the most common form of cor¬ 
rosion. It is caused most often by the 
action of air and water on iron. In 
industry, corrosion is caused by many 
chemical compounds—acids and alkalies, 
liquids and vapours. 

In the repair of equipment, in re¬ 
placement parts, in the idleness of 
machines, corrosion costs more than 
six billion dollars a year throughout 
the world—probably several hundred 
million dollars in Canada alone. 


For many years, Inco has carried 
on a relentless fight against corrosion 
in the plants of many companies faced 
with these serious problems, in its 
laboratories in Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain ... at its 
marine testing station in Kure Beach, 
North Carolina. 

Through continuing research and the 
development of new corrosion-resistant 
alloys, Inco helps Canadian industry 
save many millions of dollars every year. 


wi *•. .v, •:: * 


RESEARCH 

jjPfv',. • helps Canada.•vT-V ^ 

g ttm 

... ..... 



11 A 0 ! MARK 


Write for o free copy of the 
68-page illustrated booklet 
"The Romance of Nickel", 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

SS YONGE STREET, TORONTO 

Pmducer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys; ORC Brand Copper, Tellurium, Selenium, Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals; Cobalt and Iron Ore. 
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Whatever farm buildings you need , 
rigid frame construction can suit the 
purpose at loiv cost , and with 



NOTHING 


INSIDE BUT SPACE 


by C. V. FAULKNOR and DON BARON 


RIGID FRAMES 
CAN BE USED FOR 

Conventional barns 
Loose housing 
Milking parlors 
Poultry houses 
Range shelters 
Machinery sheds 
Garages 
Warehouses 
Curling rinks 



[Guide photos 

A farmer, two neighbors and three carpenters erected this 100- by 32-foot 
building in 10 hours, at one dollar a square foot, including carpenters’ wages. 


S HOWING a visitor around his 
place, a farmer in southern 
Alberta pointed to the veritable 
forest of posts sprouting from the 
floor of his new pole-type loose hous¬ 
ing barn, and said in sheer exaspera¬ 
tion, “Every time I have to clean this 
building out those blanketv-blank 
posts get in my way. If I thought this 
roof would stay up, I’d get a saw and 
cut them all down.” 

He could’ve cut them down too, if 
the roof had been supported by a 
relatively new development, called a 
rigid frame structure. In fact, no cen¬ 
ter poles would’ve been needed in the 
first place. Rigid frame buildings are 
a farmer’s dream come true, because 
they’re economical, easy to construct, 
and have nothing inside but space. 

In southwestern Ontario, where 
meetings have been called by various 
lumber dealers to describe this new 
building, farmers have turned out in 
record numbers. The Alberta Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture thought so much 
of the idea they gave it a plug in 
their weekly extension bulletin; “Farm 
Notes,” and the research engineer of 
an Edmonton lumber firm has come 
up with a pre-fabricated rigid frame 


farm structure to sell as a complete 
package deal. 

HE building was developed by 
the Agricultural Engineering De¬ 
partment of the University of B.C., 
under the sponsorship of the Plywood 
Manufacturers Association of British 
Columbia. Rigid frames are arches 


constructed by joining four straight 
pieces of lumber together with tri¬ 
angular plywood sections, which are 
called gussets. They can be made in 
either vertical or battered (sloped) 
wall patterns from material available 
at any lumber dealer. Once the initial 
arches are in place, the remaining 
ones go up quickly and easily—ply¬ 
wood sheathing nailed on as you 
progress acts as a firm brace to hold 
the arches in position. 

“Two men should be able to com¬ 
plete a 30- by 60-foot building in 
about two weeks,” states Alberta Ex¬ 
tension Engineer, Charlie Cheshire. 
“Using plywood as the only outside 
layer serves a three-fold purpose- 
sheathing, weatherproofing, and brac¬ 
ing. Except for windows and doors, 
hardly any cutting is necessary, which 
reduces waste to a minimum.” 

Agricultural engineers have had 
their eyes on various “clear span” 
structures for a long time. But the 
big problem facing them was to get 
construction costs down to the level 
of the average farmer’s pocketbook. 
Let’s take a look at the cost of this 
rigid frame building. 

Vivien Pierce, who is a V.L.A. 
farmer from Essex County, Ontario, 
inspected a demonstration building in 


his area, and decided it was just the 
type hq needed for his poultry flock. 
With the help of three carpenters 
and two neighbors, he was able to 
erect a 100-' by 32-foot structure in 
about 10 hours, including just about 
all of the plywood sheathing too. 

The actual cost to him was under 
$3,200, or about $1 per square foot. 
This included wages for the three 
carpenters, ready-mixed cement for 
the foundation (it has a dirt floor), 
and the windows, which he was able 
to make himself. The result was a 
strong, easy-to-clean hen house, allow¬ 
ing a space of two square feet per 
bird, at a cost of less than $2 apiece. 
All the building needed for comple¬ 
tion was a coat of paint, plus nests, 
roosts, and other interior fittings, 
which Pierce could make at his 
leisure. 

This is how the job was done. First 
step was to lay a concrete foundation 
to support the beams of heavy plank¬ 
ing. Next came on-the-spot construc¬ 
tion of the rigid frame arches. For 
nailing the arches together, a jig was 
set up on the bottom of a wagon rack 
(sides removed), which enabled the 
men to work standing ■ up. Plywood 
gussets were used at the joints of each 
(Please turn to page 33) 


This poultry house is a striking example of how rigid frame construction 
enables one to make the fullest use of a space without any obstructions. 









DON BARON reports on 


New 

Beef 

Program 


[Guide photos 

ARTHUR McKAGUE (left) got over a pound a day gain on yearling steers in winter. The 
visiting cattlemen are told about his feeding methods, including the use of stilbestrol. 


While 4-H Feeder Calf .Club members try to cut 
costs, cattlemen keep close watch on results 


I F there is a future for beef cattle 
in Ontario’s Bruce County, 4-H 
members there are going to find 
out about it. These young people have 
been watching their dads sell off the 
old dual-purpose herds and turn to 
feeder cattle, straight dairying, or 
some other line. Even the parents are 
not just too sure what the best alter¬ 
native to the old program might be. 
But with the parents changing their 
type of farming, the 4-H’ers, who 
used to baby their calves along on 
nurse cows and special care, are 
changing too. 

Agricultural Representative George 
Gear laid out for them last year a 
brand new program designed to come 
up, not with the fanciest calves in the 
world, but with some facts and figures 
on beef raising. Now, the entire com¬ 
munity is following the program in 
the hope of finding out if there are 
lessons to be learned. 

Mr. Gear saw the need of a new 
kind of club—Feeder Calf Club—when 
farm management surveys on district 
farms showed that the old cow-calf 
proposition, which had been the back¬ 
bone of the area’s agriculture for 
years, wasn’t paying off. His figures 
showed that district farmers could 
buy steers more cheaply than they 
could raise them. 

“We are looking for alternatives to 
the cow-calf business now,” he said. 
“The old cheese and dairy factories 
have lost their standings in this dis¬ 
trict. Even so, our cattle population 
has been growing, because more 
people are feeding steers.” 


The way he sees it, there are bigger 
profits to be made in buying calves 
and finishing them in about a year, 
than in buying yearlings for finishing. 

The 4-H program was started last 
fall when 13 club members each ob¬ 
tained five calves, weighed them, and 
set out to finish them. Most of the 
calves were from the West, but some 
were home-grown. Each boy kept 
records on the feed the calves re¬ 
ceived. 

There is so much interest in the 
project among district cattlemen now, 
that when a tour of the 13 farms was 
arranged for July, a cavalcade of 35 
cars, carrying well over 100 people, 
went along to see how the calf-feeding 
program was turning out. They got an 
eye-full too. Some of the calves had 
come along almost to market finish. 
Some still had months to go before 
they would make brandable carcasses. 
Some feeding methods looked as if 
they were paying off, while others 
looked discouraging. 

Some pet theories on cattle raising 
were pretty well explored that day 
too. The talk was on the feed value of 
corn silage, the place of stilbestrol in 
the ration, the way to turn early- 
spring, high - protein grass to most 
profitable use, and the need for more 
grain later in the summer as the grass 
hardened, and the cattle approached 
market finish. 

When the year is over, the final 
story will be told. But meanwhile, 
these 4-H members are hot on the 
trail of efficient feeding methods. V 


BURTON COLLINS found gains on fertilized pasture cheaper than winter 
feeding for these western calves. They also got grain and concentrates. 



JIM CONVAY got calf gains of one and a third pounds a day over winter. 
His dad may go into the beef feeding business if the program pays off. 


RON KUNTZ shows western steers which cost 2014 cents in November. Fed 5 pounds of 
grain and concentrates all winter, they gained over 2 pounds a day on grass and grain. 
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Is Stilbestrol Doing the Job? 


FARMERS TEST . . . 



[Guide photos 


A high quality ration of grain, oat-pea silage, alfalfa hay, and molasses is fed at this Nohleford. Alta., feed- 
lot. Operators feel stilbestrol added to rations does not pay off for all stock, but may improve poor gainers. 


C ATTLE feeding is a highly speculative game. 
An error in judgment while buying, careless 
management, improper timing of sales, or 
a bit of bad luck, can quickly wipe out that vital 
margin of profit represented by weight put on by 
the animals during the feeding period. Because of 
this, feeder men are always on the lookout for 
something which will add extra pounds in a hurry. 

When stockmen in the United States began to 
get an increased gain rate with a synthetic female 
hormone named diethylstilbestrol, or “DES” as it 
is commonly called, Canadian feeders clamored to 
have the stuff authorized in this country. Now that 
the hormone has been in use here for over a year, 
it’s hard to find a feeder who hasn’t at least given 
it a try. Some believe it has added to their profits, 
others aren’t too sure, and a few have stopped 
feeding “DES” altogether. Many feel that a 
Canadian regulation, which forces cattlemen to 
buy the hormone mixed in a costly feed supple¬ 
ment, is preventing them from profiting by the 
discovery. Some Western feeders, who five in an 
area where lots of cheap wheat is available, are 
sure they can get more economical gains with 
grain. 

In the United States, where regulations (as in 
Canada) prohibit the feeding of “DES” to cattle 
weighing under 600 pounds, introduction of the 
hormone has had a marked effect on the cattle 
cycle. It encouraged the feeding of heavy steers 
the first year, and discouraged it the next. More big 
steers on the American market meant more beef, 
just at a time when dried-out Southern ranchers 
were unloading a record number of cattle. This 
caused heavy steer prices to plummet in the 
second year—an effect felt almost immediately in 
Canada, when between 5,000 and 6,000 U.S. 
steers were sold on this side of the line. Which 
gives some idea of the impact of stilbestrol on the 
industry, and points up the delicate balance that 
governs profit and loss on the feeder market. 

T O find out how the hormone was performing 
on the average feedlot, The Country Guide 
queried operators in the big feeder areas of Alberta 
and Ontario. The supervisor of a feeder association 
at Lethbridge, Alberta, estimates that over 40 per 
cent of the members of his organization used stil¬ 
bestrol last winter, while in Ontario it proved to be 


AND TALK . . . 



Farmer Bert Shepley (r.), Highgate, Ont., talks 
over the beef business with visitor Murton Scott, 


easier to find farmers who were feeding the hor¬ 
mone than to find those who were not. 

One of the most enthusiastic stilbestrol users in 
the West is John Pahara, who has converted his 
Lethbridge, Alberta, farm into a year-round feedlot 
operation. “It’s stilbestrol that keeps me in busi¬ 
ness,” he maintains, and he’s willing to come up 
with some figures to prove it. 

John operates on a short-term feeding basis 
whenever possible, and has cattle moving to mar¬ 
ket at regular intervals. His feeding period ranges 
from 45 to 100 days, but averages out at about 
84 days. In one 45-day period, a group of heifers, 
weighing about 626 pounds apiece at the start, 
gained an average of 2.95 pounds a day, some 760- 
pound (average) steers gained about 3.5 pounds a 
day, and two little cows topped 4.0 pounds a day. 
Over a longer feeding period, the average gain for 
the feedlot appears to be about 2.85 pounds per 
animal per day. 

Pahara believes he has gained in three ways by 
feeding “DES”: lower feed costs, increased daily 
gains, and decreased stock losses. In an area where 
sugar beet pulp and molasses is plentiful as a feed 
supplement, he has been able to register better 
gains at less cost with a commercial feed supple¬ 
ment containing stilbestrol. 


Here are some of the 
answers as told to Guide 
Field Editors, Cliff 
Faulknor and Don Baron 

Before “DES” was authorized here, John fed his 
animals 1.75 pounds of dry pulp and one-third of 
a pound of molasses apiece per day, at 1.5 cents 
and one cent a pound, respectively—or a total feed 
supplement cost of 2.95 cents a day. In addition, 
they each consumed 18 pounds of grain per day, 
plus all the hay they wanted. The average gain 
for the feeding period was about 2.65 pounds a 
day. Last summer, feeding a group of cattle a 
commercial feed supplement containing stilbestrol 
(10 mg. per pound) at a rate of one-third of a 
pound per animal per day, he obtained an average 
daily gain of 2.85 pounds, at a cost of less than 
two cents apiece per day. But, during this period, 
the cattle consumed only 12 pounds of grain each 
per day, as well as all the pea vine hay they could 
eat. 

Pahara also credits the hormone with cutting 
stock losses by “toning up” the animals’ systems. 
He lost two animals in the first group, and none in 
the bunch fed stilbestrol. Although it must be 
pointed out here that the former were fed over 
winter, and represented a larger group of animals 
confined in the same amount of space. 

F ARTHER north, in Calgary, feeder Eion Chis¬ 
holm, who is also secretary of the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association, feels sure he got a 
terrific boost feeding “DES” to his heifers, but not 
much when he fed it to his steers. As for the 
economics of feeding the stuff mixed in a high 
protein feed supplement (costing about 5.3 cents 
per animal per day when fed at one pound per 
day), he’s not so sure he couldn’t have done just 
as well financially by feeding grain at 1.5 cents per 
animal per day. 

Says Chisholm, “Many cattle feeders, like my¬ 
self, only guess at the starting weight of their 
stock. Some weren’t feeding a balanced ration in 
the first place, so naturally they got a big boost 
when they fed “DES” in a high quality feed mix¬ 
ture. Without a control group to measure them 
by, how can they be sure it’s the hormone that did 
the trick?” 

One Calgary feeder, who turns out about 4,000 
head a year, agrees that “DES” will add pounds, 
but he’s just as sure that he can make more money 
by not feeding it at all. This operator fed the hor¬ 
mone the first year it (Please turn to page 34) 

AND THINK ABOUT IT 



John Pahara, year-round feedlot operator at Leth¬ 
bridge, Alta., thinks “DES” keeps him in business. 
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Above: Pedigreed Large Whites, TB tested. 
Below: 42 Jerseys averaged 886 gals. ’55-’56. 


Ayrshire herd (45-cow 
305-day average — 1,160 
gal.) consists of pedi¬ 
gree cattle of com¬ 
mercial type. Summer 
production is off grass. 
Oats and concentrates 
are fed when cattle are 
indoors during winter. 


Queen’s Farms 


Farmers welcome Queen Elizabeth to Canada this month 


as one who is herself a farm oivner and tenant farmer 


T HE Queen’s interest and con¬ 
cern in things agricultural is 
evident from the fact that she 
rarely stays in Windsor Castle without 
paying a visit to her two holdings 
there, the Royal Dairy Farm and 
Shaw Farm. Her Majesty carries on 
the plan, formulated by her late 
father, by which the two Royal farms 
are worked as highly productive units. 
Not only do they supply the Royal 
Household, but have now reached the 
state in which both stock and produce 
can be sold on the open market. 

It was George III who converted 
some 1,500 acres in Windsor Great 
Park, a former hunting forest of 
marsh and scrub, into farm land. In 
1951, the late King George VI called 
in Mr. Frank Sykes, one of England’s 
most progressive farmers, to formulate 
a scheme whereby the Royal farms 
could play a part in the food produc¬ 
tion drive of post-war Britain. Six 
years later, the results of sound com¬ 
mercial planning are obvious and with 
an expenditure of money no greater 
than would have been permissible on 
any farm of similar size in the country. 


Since 1951, practically the whole 
of the 650 acres have been under the 
plow. This was no easy task, because 
the soil at Windsor has many varia¬ 
tions (alluvial silt on gravel subsoil, 
and heavy London clay) and flooding, 
too, presents its hazards. 

T HE rotation practiced is one in 
which two straw crops (one of 
winter oats following winter wheat) 
are followed by a clearing crop of 
roots, chiefly kale, after which come 
two further straw crops, spring wheat 
and barley, the last being undersown 
to yield the three-year ley. In dry 
years the land is ideal for barley grow¬ 
ing, yielding up to 96 bushels to the 
acre. In 1955 the Queen’s Farms won 
first prize for the best sample grown 
in Berkshire in the National Malting 
Barley competition and placed third 
in the ten Home Counties. 

Apart from the cash crops of barley 
and wheat, the cropping program is 
mainly devised for the provision of 
feeding stuffs for the dairy herds of 
Ayrshire and Jersey cattle and their 
other stock. V 


by 

SYDNEY 

MOORHOUSE 


Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip admire addition to the Windsor Jersey herd. 



Poultry at Shaw Farm. 
Sussex X Rhode Island 
Reds and White Leg¬ 
horn X Rhode Island 
Reds produce some 900 
eggs per day. Culls and 
a flock of capons are 
fattened for table use. 
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OLD 

I^UKIIC 

by RALPH HEDLIN 

T HE winter wind was whistling and moaning 
around the eaves of our house the first time 
I saw Old Chris. It was late afternoon on a 
wintry day soon after my sixth birthday. My dad 
and mother were sick with the flu, and I was sit¬ 
ting in front of a window blowing on it and rub¬ 
bing with my fingers to keep a peephole open. 
When I peered through the hole I could see churn¬ 
ing snow, which faded out the barn so that it was 
a hazy monster enveloped in the blizzard. 
“Someone’s cornin’,” I said. 

“Impossible,” said my dad. “No one’d be out in 
this blizzard.” 

I peered again. “He’s right up to the door. He’s 
walking on snowshoes.” 

A moment later a tall, angular man, his grizzled 
whiskers caked with frost, walked into the kitchen. 
He beat his jacket, and the snow sizzled on the 
walls of the hot stove. 

“Howdy. How’re y’all?” 

“Chris! What’re you doing out in the blizzard?” 
“Heerd there was sickness in the house. I thought 
I’d walk over and do the chores.” 

“Chris! You walked three miles through this 
storm to—” 

“Where’s the milk buckets?” Picking them up 
he rattled out through the door and, back at my 
. peephole, I watched the blizzard swallow him. 
“Three miles here, three miles back!” My dad, 
sitting by the stove and shivering with the flu, was 
talking to himself. “Sixty-five years old and he 
walks over here—” 

“It’s like Old Chris.” There was a catch in 
mother’s voice. “It’s just like him,” She got up and 
moved over to a cupboard and took the coffee pot. 
“I’ll put on some coffee. He’ll want to get right 
back to do his own chores.” 

Old Chris had his coffee and then went back to 
do his own work. And for three days, until my dad 
was recovered, he slugged through the drifts four 
times a day to do our evening and morning chores. 

► 

B Y last fall I had travelled this same route many 
times myself. From the time I was big enough to 
shoot I would walk through the valley that sepa¬ 
rated our place from that of Old Chris. Old Chris’d 
get out his .22 and we’d hunt squirrels. Later it 
was deer. And evenings I’d go over and see Old 
4 Chris after I got bigger. I’d talk to him but I’d be 
watching his granddaughter, Patricia, out of the 
corner of my eye. 

It was Patricia I went to see three days before 
the deer season opened last year. We were going to 
town to see the Saturday night movie. 

“Boy,” Old Chris said to me when I came in. 
“The season’s open Tuesday.” 

“On the tenth. That’s right, Chris.” Everyone 
called him Chris. 

“Can you be here opening morning?” 

“Yeh, sure, but-r-” 

Mrs. Barker cut me off. “Now, dad, we’ve been 
through all this. You’re not well. You simply 


Ilustrated by Gordon Collins 


A hunt can be a real event in any man’s life , but it was more 
than just another deer that this old master teas aiming at 


mustn’t go chasing out into the woods, and coming 
back with double pneumonia!” 

There was fire in Old Chris’s eye. “Ain’t any 
sprout telling me what I’ll do or what I’ll not do. 
Ain’t missed a deer season in forty-five years. Ain’t 
missin’ this one.” Old Chris grunted. 

“Now, dad—” 

“King Rack still around, I guess?” Old Chris 
looked at me. 

“Oh, sure. I saw him last week. Down by Gel- 
mon’s Creek.” 

“Good,” said Old Chris. “Maybe I’ll decide to 
take him this fall.” 

Just then Patricia came in. She ran her hand 
gently through Old Chris’s white hair and kissed 
him lightly on the cheek. “Now grandpa,” she said. 
“You do as mother says.” 

P ATRICIA didn’t look at me, but I looked at her. 

Nineteen years old and about five four, she 
was built the way all girls ought to be. She had 
the Irish red hair with soft, creamy skin. But she 
had snapping green Irish eyes, and the temper of 
the Irish, too. 

Old Chris broke in on my thoughts. “You take 
note, young feller,” he said. “Man gets one woman 
and first thing he knows he’s gettin’ a herd of ’em. 
Overrun the place. Think they own it. Think they 
own him, too.” 

Patricia stamped her foot. “Grandpa, you—” 

Old Chris’s eyes twinkled. “Hand me that gun 
off the wall before you go, girl. Got to oil her for 
Tuesday morning.” 


I reached for the rifle. We left him sitting in his 
big chair, covers tucked around his legs, polishing 
the butt of his deer rifle on the corner of a woollen 
blanket. Old Chris looked as if he hadn’t a care 
in the world. 

1 SOON found I had cares enough for both of us. 

I hadn’t worked up enough courage to try and 
hold Patricia’s hand yet. It didn’t look as if I was 
moving in that direction. She was worried about 
Old Chris and figured—rightly enough, as far as 
that goes—that if I wasn’t around he’d not be so set 
on hunting. With a family crisis blowing up, I was 
caught in a cone of cross-fire. 

I didn’t know how to get off the spot. I certainly 
didn’t want to do anything Patricia didn’t favor. 
But I owed a lot of loyalty to Old Chris. 

The stickler was Old Chris’s health. He was well 
past eighty and a few months before his legs had 
been hit hard with arthritis. He hobbled along 
with a stick. If his legs got cold, the arthritis got 
worse. And the doctor didn’t like him walking too 
far for fear of his heart as well as his joints. 

This didn’t amount to a pinch of snuff with Old 
Chris. “I’m alive, ain’t I?” he’d ask, “I ain t got 
arthritis in my shootin’ eye, have I? It ain t in my 
trigger finger, is it?” 

You couldn’t deny it. 

“All right, then, I’m still a huntin’ man,” he’d 
conclude. 

The main argument was, of course, King Rack. 
I figured I knew that if Old Chris’d taken King 
Rack the fall before he’d of been satisfied to hang 
up his gun. (Please turn to page 35) 
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DANUSER MACHINE CO. FULTON, MISSOURI 

"Contributing to Farm Mechanization" 


Land -Judging 

Competitions 

Are 

Here H IB I 


iJkmiallk t©' ^ ^ 


If you need a new tractor on your farm, but haven’t the 
ready cash to buy one...FIL may be the answer to 
your need. 

A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put you at 
the wheel of the latest model very quickly. And there’s 
nothing that saves money, time and work on a farm 
quite so much as a modern tractor. 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan for any type of equipment you 
need on your farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a Farm Improve- 
n n|| ■ iv ment Loan can help you in your operations 
U A|\l k ...and how little it costs. 


Gary Herrema gives his assessment of each of four 
fields, to soils expert W. Campbell of the O.A.C. 


Young farmers learn how to assess fields and 
soils as a basis for cropping and buying land 


L IVESTOCK judging used to be the 
j rage in farm districts. Now, some 
farm groups are turning to their 
soil, giving it that same thorough in¬ 
spection once saved for the cattle or 
pigs. They are finding out that each 


field on the farm has characteristics 
which make it unique. 

York County, Ontario, agricultural 
representative, Moff Cockburn, ex¬ 
plains that, “While most farmers know 
their farms pretty well, and can tell 
what crops each field will grow suc¬ 
cessfully, some people still don’t dig 
their post holes deep enough to see 
what’s underneath the surface.” Ac¬ 
cording to Moff, “that’s where many 
of the reasons are found for a poor 
crop.” 

rilHIS fall, land-judging competitions 
J- made their debut in Ontario. At 
one such competition, sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Toronto Conserva¬ 
tion Authority of York County (addi¬ 
tional competitions were sponsored by 
other conservation authorities), 17 
young farmers were peering into pits 
to study the soil horizons, rubbing 
topsoil and subsoil in their hands to 
test the structure and texture, sizing 
up the topography of the fields, and 
filling out their score cards. 


TO 2 MflllOH CANADIANS 


U FIL the fixer... 

his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


ARE 4 


Bank, of Montreax 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


by M. W. Finkenbinder 


David. Little rubs a subsoil sample 
in his hand to determine its texture . 


THE DANUSER BLADE WILL MOVE 
ANY LOAD YOUR TRACTOR CAN PULL! 


f/\ ROTATES A COMPLETE 360° ON 
^ SEALED-IN, OVERSIZE TAPERED 
ROLLER BEARINGS! 


HEAVY CURVED MOLDBOARD 
"ROLLS THE LOAD'...MOVES 
MORE DIRT WITH A 

LESS POWER! /Jy 


2A ENGINEERED TO MATCH THE 
^ STRENGTH OF THE TRACTOR! 


3[) MOLDBOARD OFFSETS TO EITHER 
' SIDE BEYOND WHEEL LINE! 


REPLACEABLE CUTTING EDGE 
TOUGH AS ARMOR PLATE! 


/ "FINKIE'S FACT FILE 
• for TERRACING." 

I Many money and la¬ 
bor-saving uses for the 
Danuser blade. Write 
today for your free 
copy. Please specify 
make and model of 
your tractor. Address 
527-44 E. 3rd St. 


EASY adjustments 

AFFORD UNLIMITED USAGE 


"Finkie" Finkenbinder is an experienced Danuser 
Service Director. He spends most of his time 
solving problems for individual farmers. That ex¬ 
perience can help you._ 


’Distributed in Canada by MAJOR TRACTOR SALES BRANCHES 














Soil scientists from the Ontario 
Agricultural College took the group to 
several farms before the competition 
was held to coach contestants on how 
to identify the characteristics of vari¬ 
ous soils. Then, when they went into 
the four fields of the Russel Hoover 
farm at King, they were prepared. 

The soil at the Hoover farm was 
clay. The group found in field two, 
for instance, that both the topsoil and 
subsoil were fine-textured, with 
enough organic matter to give them a 
crumb or granular structure. But 
since the soil was clay, percolation of 
water through it would be slow. How¬ 
ever, because the field itself was 
a gently sloping one, runoff was 
scored as moderate, and the field was 
listed as having only a moderate 
erosion hazard. 

Soil expert Bill Campbell from the 
O.A.C., after fisting these character¬ 
istics, noted that the field was con¬ 
sidered class II type in the land use 
r capability scale, one less than the 
very best. It had been scored down 
because of the rolling topography. 
But he pointed out, too, that the slope 
was not severe. Anyone farming it 
well, and who was prepared to use 
contour cultivation, could completely 
control erosion. That way, the field 
would meet just about any farming 
needs. 

As well as judging the four fields, 
contestants had to discuss the suit¬ 
ability of each for various crops. 
This proved to be the part of the 



Ed Hopkins, one of 17 young farmers 
who participated, examines topsoil. 


exercise that really determined 
j whether they understood the value of 
soil judging. For example, they were 
asked to discuss the potentiality of 
each field for unrestricted growing of 
three crops: corn, fall wheat, and 

alfalfa. 

r 

They had to talk about the advan- 
i tage of crumb structure over heavy 
massive, and which of the two is less 
pervious to water. They had to dis¬ 
cuss the signs of poor drainage—the 
rusty mottled appearance that water- 
soaked land takes on in profile, as the 
soil iron is oxidized under water¬ 
logged conditions. They had to 
remember that level fields would be 
more suitable for continuous corn¬ 
growing than hilly ones, because they 
were less of an erosion hazard. In 
fact, these young men took a new and 
thorough look at the soil and found 
much to learn. 

The contest looked to Mr. Cock- 
bum to be one of high potential 
value.—D.R.B. V 



mmmgmssm 

webs ■■llflik 

when you’re ready to 

B-A dry-charged 


batteries You always have a green light when you push 
the starter of a car equipped with a B-A Dry-Charged Battery. This instant 
response is the result of built-in power reserves designed to give you easier, 
more comfortable driving. And when you buy a B-A Dry-Charged Battery 
from your Dealer you get new-power freshness. Through the special manu¬ 
facturing process called "dry-charging”, your B-A battery comes to you 
without any shelf aging . . . your dealer adds acid only when the battery is 
ready to be installed. So, for fast, sure starts everytime... see your B-A Dealer 

for the fresh, dependable power of a 
B-A Dry-Charged Battery. 



THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


4-YEAR GUARANTEE 

With a B-A Dry-Charged Battery you get up to 48 months guarantee 
backed by the thousands of B-A dealers across Canada, and by the 
reputation of The British American Oil Company Limited. No matter 
where you buy a B-A Dry-Charged Battery your local B-A dealer will 
honour your guarantee. 
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A NEW BLACK 

a. —— 

DIAMOND PRODUCT 
...THE VERSATILE 
WOODCRAFT RASP 


How's this for economy? The new 
Black Diamond Woodcraft Rasp is a 
combination flat and half-round file 
and rasp—all in one economical tool. 

The half-round surface has been 
designed for rapid removal of wood, 
leather and soft metals; reverse side 
for smoother finish on similar material. 

There are dozens of uses for this 
new tool around your farm. Pick one 
up at your hardware dealer's soon. 



Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. 


Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 

FILESO 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada lor more than 50 years 



Good start for 
a good horse 


“Bringing ’em up right” 
means never giving a blemish 
a chance to develop . . . treating 
cuts, sores, and abrasions 
at once . . . prompt relief for 
stiffness and strained muscles. 
And your best partner on the job 
is Absorbine. A large bottle 
costs only $2.50 at any druggist. 

W. F. Young, Ine., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


ABSORBINE 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


HOG PLAN MOVES ALONG 

The Ontario Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture reports that the Ontario hog pro¬ 
ducers have launched into the 
second phase of their open - market 
directional program. Two important 
orders governing the direction of hogs 
to assembly points of the Ontario Hog 
Producers Co - operative, effective 
September 16, were announced at the 
organization’s annual meeting. One 
order directs that all hogs produced 
in the counties of Huron, Bruce, Grey, 
Wellington, Dufferin, Peel and Hal- 
ton are to be transported and assem¬ 
bled at any of the 11 assembly points 
of the Co-operative, and the Toronto 
Stockyards. Another order announced 
that no person shall buy or sell any 
hogs which have not been transported 
to, or assembled at, any of these same 
points. 

Commenting on the orders, James 
Boynton, secretary, Ontario Hog Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association said, “How suc¬ 
cessful this next phase of our open- 
market program is, and how readily 
the processor and shipper respect the 
law, is going to depend on how deter¬ 
mined we hog producers are to make 
it work.” ^ 

FARM UNION WEEK 

The Manitoba Farmers’ Union is 
busily engaged in making plans for 
“Farm Union Week,” sMted to com¬ 
mence November 4. A special pro¬ 
gram is being designed with the 
following objectives; 

1. To create an awareness of the 
value of farm organizations in 
the minds of farm people, and 
to encourage maximum support 
for organized effort to improve 
the farmer’s lot. 

2. To stress the interdependence 
of farmer, laborer and the busi¬ 
nessman. 

3. To develop better town and 
country relations by sponsoring 
“Town ’n Country Rallies” open 
to everyone in the community. 

Detailed plans of the program are 
to be placed before M.F.U. Districts 
at a series of inter-district meetings 
to be held in mid-October. V 

MARKETING BOARD VOTE 

Farm organizations in Alberta are 
planning to conduct an intensive edu¬ 
cational program to inform producers 
about the proposed Egg Marketing 
Plan, upon which they will be asked 
to vote in a plebiscite this fall. 

Until this year, poultry producers 
in the province have been blocked in 
their desire to establish a Producers’ 
Egg Marketing Board, because of the 
lack of enabling legislation. Such 
legislation is now in effect, and the 
poultry organizations, in co-operation 
with the Alberta Federation of Agri¬ 
culture and the Farmers’ Union of Al¬ 
berta, have prepared an Egg Market¬ 
ing Plan which has been endorsed by 
the Alberta Government. 

Before the government can conduct 
a plebiscite a list of registered pro¬ 


ducers must be prepared. All pro¬ 
ducers with 50 or more laying hens 
will be enumerated and their names 
will automatically be placed on the 
list. Producers with 20-50 laying hens 
will receive a registration form and, 
if they so desire, they can register and 
thus be eligible to vote in the plebi¬ 
scite. Before the plan can become op¬ 
erative it must secure a 51 per cent 
favorable vote of all registered 
poultry producers, regardless of 
whether all who are registered vote or 
not. 

Alberta farm organizations consider 
such regulations to be extremely rigid 
and unusual, but hope that their 
efforts will induce producers to vote 
one way or the other. V 

RAPESEED 

SUBJECT OF PROTEST 

The Saskatchewan Fanners’ Union 
has protested against high freight 
rates and unfavorable tariffs on rape- 
seed in a submission to the Federal 
Government. The S.F.U. requested 
the Government to consider; 

1. Establishing a freight rate 
structure for rapeseed that 
would be equitable to that for 
other grains requiring similar 
facilities and handling. 

2. Reviewing the tariffs, import 
taxes and duties on oil seeds 
and oilseed products with a 
view to placing Canadian pro¬ 
ducers in a competitive position 
in the home market. 

The brief pointed out that the 
freight rate on rapeseed from Saska¬ 
toon to Lakehead is 70 cents per 
cwt., which compares with a freight 
charge of 22 cents per cwt.. for wheat, 
oats, barley and rye, and 2314; cents 
for flax. The S.F.U. maintained that 
this disparity, coupled wffh the lack 
of tariff protection against edible oils 
and oilseed imports from the U.S., 
discourages the production of rape- 
seed—a crop which is an alternative 
to wheat, and which could make Can¬ 
ada self-sufficient in edible oils. V 

FEED GRAINS 

The National standing committee 
on feed grains of the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture met in Winni 
peg late in September with officials of 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 

A major concern of eastern co¬ 
operative buyers of feed grains was 
that congestion of eastern elevators 
might prevent sufficient feed grain 
moving to eastern Canada for storage 
before close of navigation—forcing an 
all-rail movement at higher rates. 

A very slow export movement of 
grain via the St. Lawrence was recog¬ 
nized as the root of the difficulty. Mr. 
Mclvor, chairman, Canadian Wheat 
Board, outlined the steps being taken 
by the Board and his reasons for hop¬ 
ing that a St. Lawrence movement 
would develop, making room for east- 

(Please turn to ‘page 61) 


Will your new 
farm building be 




YES, IF IT'S BUTLER 

Get a Butler steel building with bolted 
rigid-frame construction. Butler build¬ 
ings are safe, strong, weather-tight. 
They withstand wind and storm dam¬ 
age. They are fire-safe and lightning- 
proof ... eligible for reduced insurance 
rates. Get all these advantages : fast 
erection; attractive appearance; long 
life with minimum maintenance . . . 
plus roomy, clear-span, post-free inte¬ 
riors. 



Before you build — 

see your Butler Builder 

Whether you need a new building for 
crop or machinery storage, or for live¬ 
stock or poultry housing, your Butler 
Builder can help you with your plans, 
help you save money and help you se¬ 
lect the Butler building best suited to 
your farm needs. It can be up and 
ready for use in days . . . instead of 
weeks. 

For the name and address of your 
nearby Butler Builder, write 
direct to our plant in Burlington 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 

Queen Elizabeth Highway at Walker's Line 
Dept. 2, P. O. Box 506, Burlington, Ontario 

MADE BY CANADIANS 
WITH CANADIAN MATERIAL 



lllllllllll!lllllllll!lllllllllll!l!!llllll]llll!lllllll!llll!llll!llllilllllllll!lllllll!llll!llllimi!IIIIIIIII!llll!llimilll 

What Is An Expert? 

The cynics say he is anybody who is at 
least a dozen miles from home. But we 
believe that a lot of farmers are experts 
on their own farms. That's why The Coun¬ 
try Guide treats the farmer with respect, 
looks on him as a friend, and is always 
ready to listen to him. If there's some¬ 
thing you want to tell us, or anything you 
want to ask us, the address is The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg 2, Man. 

'iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiitiiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiniitiiiniiuiiiiRitiiitiuiiM!iiimiiiiniiiiHiiiiiii 







Clip Cows Regularly With 

Smbefini ^ 


StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LTD. 
TORONTO 18 


BANK 


Weigh Without Scales 
with the new— 


Under the Peace Tower 


Farm Programs 
Take Shape at Ottawa 


Weigh 
Both 
Cattle 
and Hogs 


More Powerful 
Motor... 


That’s all there is 

to it. Made of heavy, washable, stretch- 
proof plastic, calibrated to give live 
weight of cattle and both live weight 
and carcass weight of hogs. Hogs should 
be marketed between 185 and 220 lbs. 
live weight to bring highest prices. 
Guaranteed accurate to within 3%; with 
practice will give weight to within 1 or 
2 lbs. The Weighband is easy to read, 
can be carried in your pocket, and will 
last for years. 

SEND FOR YOUR WEIGHBAND TODAY! 
Money back if not satisfied within 
7 days. Only $4.00 postpaid. 

r"cXNADiAN - ORGAmc" 
DEVELOPMENTS LTD., 

(Sole N. American Distributors) 

I Burns Building, 

> Calgary, Alberta. 

I Please send me.Weighbands at 

I $4.00 each. Enclosed is M.O./cheque 

! for. 

I Send C.O.D. □ 

j Name.:.. 

I Address... 


greater 

speed 


He feels that if it stays close to its 
present level of approximately 21 mil¬ 
lion acres, and if sales go as well as 
he hopes (and expects), that the sur¬ 
plus should be manageable within five 
years. 

No one is talking of an immediate 
solution to the wheat surplus problem. 
A Toronto newspaper recently advo¬ 
cated cutting the price of wheat to get 
rid of the surplus. They suggested 
that, if necessary, the export price 
should be slashed to $1.00 a bushel, 
presumably for No. 1 Northern. This 
reporter was unable to find any sup¬ 
port in official circles for such an ap¬ 
proach. 

(Please turn to page 58) 


T HE broad policy lines of the new 
Government were drawn before 
the votes were cast on June 10. 
Indeed, in a recent issue of The 
Country Guide the general pattern of 
, the Conservative's stated plans for 
Canada’s agriculture was fully dis- 
- cussed. But policies have to be con¬ 
verted into working programs. And 
for a second time, this reporter pro¬ 
ceeded to Ottawa to interview the 
members of the new Federal Cabinet 
, who are charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of charting farm policy through 
► Parliament. 

Ordinarily this would involve only 
the new Minister of Agriculture, the 
Hon. Douglas Harkness of Calgary. 
But the recent setting up of the 
. Wheat Committee of the Cabinet has 
involved three ministers in the selling 
of grain—the Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. Harkness; the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, Mr. Gordon Church¬ 
ill of Winnipeg; and the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Re- 
►a sources, Mr. Alvin Hamilton of Saska¬ 
toon. 

• “The Minister of Agriculture is as 
deeply involved in the question of 
grain surpluses as I am myself,” said 
Mr. Churchill. “The production poli¬ 
cies for which he is responsible must 
be correlated with the sales effort 
made by the Department of Trade 
r and Commerce.” 

Mr. Churchill has established his 
’ sales objectives. An attempt will be 
made to sell some 300 million bushels 
of wheat in the current crop year, an 
increase of 40 million bushels over 
the 1956-57 crop year. The Minister, 
► and other officials in Ottawa, are 
confident it can be achieved. It should 
■ be noted that some officials are not as 
sure as others. However, if the 300 
million bushels are sold, the increase 
when coupled with the decline due to 
this year’s short crop, will cut the sur- 
A plus by 100 million bushels on July 
31, 1958, as compared with 12 
1 months earlier. 

W HEAT in commercial or farm 
storage is a national asset and 
, I see no need for panic and fire sales,” 
^ said Hon. Alvin Hamilton. (Nor, 
indeed, do other members of the 
j ^ Wheat Committee.) “But if it is an 
asset and, in order to get a good price, 
we have to wait for sales, we can 
hardly expect the farmer to carry the 
full load,” concluded Mr. Hamilton., 
Mr. Hamilton did not elaborate, 
but it was fairly clear that he was re¬ 
ferring to cash advances on stored 
grain. No one in Ottawa would di¬ 
rectly indicate the exact proposals re¬ 
garding cash advances. It is, of course, 
quite possible that the finer points 
have not yet been worked out. This 
much, however, can be predicted 
with confidence — there will be cash 
adyances, and they will be available 
on wheat, oats and barley. 

Mr. Churchill is anxious that 
prairie wheat acreage should not rise. 


Nationally known Dairy and 


Grooming Head 
_ Fits 


Health Authorities say: Clip¬ 
ping prevents dirt accumula¬ 
tion—the chief source of 
sediment. Clipped cows are 
easier to keep clean, produce 
more desirable milk with low 
bacteria count, less sediment. 

Overall clipping helps control 
lice infestation. For best results use Clipmaster. 
Preferred for its size, ease of handling, lasting 
durability. 

Handy Grooming Brush attachment for 
Clipmaster does a more thorough job of clean¬ 
ing dairy cattle. Write for information on 
Sunbeam Stewart clipping equipment. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Before you buy farm equipment 


Farm Improvement Loans can be applied to almost anything 
that will improve your farm and increase its efficiency. With 
such a loan it might be possible to finance your equipment 
and still have money available to take advantage of the 
opportunities that frequently turn up. You will get sound 
advice, real farm business advice from your local Toronto- 
Dominion manager. If you haven’t met him yet . . . 
drop in and introduce yourself. 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


F-4820 
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etter Coil 


names 



Here’s a coil ignition-engi¬ 
neered to meet the tough 
demands of continuous farm 


THE AUTO-LITE 
OIL-FILLED COIL for... 


CAM-4001 


operation. 


Compare these important advantages: 


• Improved performance. Oil cir¬ 
culating inside coil increases 
heat dissipation by 15%. 

• Longer life. Special oil with 
greater insulating qualities 
electrically seals off up to 30,000 
volts in l/10th of an inch. 


• Moisture-proof hermetic sealing. 

Seamless outer wall, vacuum 
filling, and spring loaded gas¬ 
ket assure positive seal. 

• Wide application. One CAM- 
4001 will fit all your Auto-Lite 
6-volt systems. 



Availability of re¬ 
sistor as a separate 
unit makes possible 
its location at any 
point in the primary 
circuit without af¬ 
fecting performance. 



Bracket CAM-3 

Universal brac¬ 
ket for all Auto- 
Lite Oil-Filled 
Coils. 


The Auto-Lite CAM-4001 Oil-Filled Coil complete with bracket and external resistor 
is now available at your nearby Auto>Lite Original Service Parts Dealer. See him soon. 


Vou’re Always Right 
With Auto-Lite 
Original Service Parts 



Auto-Lite manufactures over 400 products including Spark Plugs, Batteries , Wire and 
Cable and Automotive Electrical Systems . . . sold throughout Canada and the United States. 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Ottering tor 

Immediate Delivery 

Weanlings, four-month-old sows and boars, guar¬ 
anteed in-pig sows, serviceable boars from Top 
Quality imported Landrace purchased from the best 
breeders in Scotland. Just weaned a li ter of 15 
beautiful pigs from an imported sow. For Land- 
race from large litters and imported stock, order 
from us. Catalogue. 

TONRA STOCK FARM 
R.R. No. 3, Holland Centre, Ontario 


JUST RECEIVED 

THE CHAMPION BOAR 

at the Aberdeen Show at Scotland 

. . . along with the 1st, 2nd and 3rd prize sows. 
This boar is outstanding and the sows are some of 
the best we have ever purchased. For the best in 
Landrace we have them. We import the best that 
money will buy. For immediate delivery, Wean¬ 
lings, four month old. six month old sows and 
boars, guaranteed in-pig sows, serviceable boars, 
all from imported stock and many from Champions 
at the shows in Scotland. Catalogue. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

Fergus Ontario 


LIVESTOCK 



Charolaise 
On Trial in Ontario 


[Jim Rose photo 

Sir Alto, the Charolaise bull bought as a yearling by the Waterloo Cattle 
Breeding Association for $3,000, weighed 1,230 pounds at 13 months of age. 


O NE consequence of the present 
demand from farmers and 
ranchers for faster - growing, 
faster-gaining beef cattle, is the flurry 
of interest in a new breed, the Char¬ 
olaise, and while purebreds of this 
breed will certainly be few and far 
between in Canada for many years, 
cross-bred calves sired by Charolaise 
bulls may be common across Ontario 
next year. 

Animals of this pure white breed 
that is native to France, have caught 
the fancy of ranchers and breeders in 
the United States and in a few places 
in Canada because of their substantial 
size. The limited number of animals 
available on this continent fails to 
meet present demand, and prices 
have skyrocketed. 

When directors of the Waterloo 
Cattle Breeding Association in Ontario 
sniffed the wind last spring to discover 
that immense interest, they sent their 
buying committee to the southern 
United States to locate a good bull. 
In Texas, the committee paid $3,000 
for Sir Alto, a yearling born in Janu¬ 
ary, 1956, that weighed 1,230 pounds 
at 13 months of age. 

He is in the unit now, and man¬ 
ager Roy Snyder says his semen is 
being offered to patrons at the regular 
price, in the hope that some farmers 
will try him on two or three of their 
cows so that by another year, they 
can begin to assess whether this breed 
has a useful role to play in Canada. 

In taking his place at the Waterloo 
unit, in a strongly dairy district, the 
Charolaise bull stands with over 60 
other bulls, many of which also are 
beef animals, and frequently used for 
crossing with dairy cows, by farmers 
who want beefier calves. 

Sir Alto isn’t the only Charolaise 
bull in service in Ontario. About the 
time he arrived, a herd of the big 
whites was established at Markham, 
Ontario, and another A.I. unit is 
making semen available from one of 
the bulls in this herd. 


Charolaise breeders say that their 
cattle will make beef faster and 
cheaper, but Dr. C. Rennie, of the ^ 
Animal Husbandry Department at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, says 
that they must still be appraised in 
this country to see whether, and in 
what respects, they may be superior to 
the beef breeds now in use.—D.R.B. V 

Grub Killer 
Now on the Market 

AST April, The Country Guide 
announced a new insecticide 
under the heading “Grub Killer Gets 
Under the Skin.” It was still in the 
experimental stage at that time, but 
now it has been accepted provision- * 
ally for registration in Canada. It is 
on the market this fall in sufficient 
quantity to treat 300,000 cattle, ac¬ 
cording to latest reports. 

Known as ET-57 or Trolene, this 
grub killer is called a systemic, be- ^ 
cause it operates through the body 
fluids of cattle, attacking the grubs ; 
from inside. This has the big advan¬ 
tage of destroying the grubs before 
they break through the skin on the 
backs of cattle. The insecticide is fed . 
to cattle in bolus form, and experi- ^ 
ments are being conducted at Leth¬ 
bridge, Alta., to find the best method ^ 
of feeding it. 

The best time for treatment is from 
October to December, after heel fly i 
activity has stopped and before grubs 
appear in the backs of cattle. It is for 
cattle only, but not for lactating dairy 
cows, cattle within 60 days of slaugh¬ 
ter, sick animals, where cattle do not 
have access to water within a few 
hours, or in cold weather without 
special precautions. 

R. H. Painter, livestock insect 
liaison officer at Lethbridge, says that 
other systemic insecticides are being 
investigated, including 21/199. This 
is sprayed on a portion of the animal 
to destroy grubs and lice. It is ab- 
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sorbed through the skin and later into 
the body fluid. Therefore it acts in a 
similar way to the bolus, but without 
the need for getting cattle to swallow 
it. 

In regard to the Trolene bolus, a 
warning is issued to cattlemen to read 
the instructions on the label carefully 
and to follow them exactly. V 

Some Forage May Not 
Be Good Enough 


to have a sample of their crop ana¬ 
lyzed before feeding it to their stock. 

In Alberta, this service is provided 
by the Provincial Soil and Feed Test¬ 
ing Laboratory, located at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, for a 
nominal fee of one dollar per sample. 
The laboratory also analyzes hay, 
silage and feed samples to determine 
the moisture, protein, calcium, and 
phosphorus content. For grains, this 
includes the percentage of crude fat 
and ash in the sample, while a hay 
analysis gives the crude fibre, ash, 


and carotene content (the latter only 
if requested, in which case an extra 
dollar is charged). 

Frost doesn’t reduce the protein 
value of wheat or oats to any great 
extent, but has an adverse effect on 
their energy value. 

When preparing a sample to sub¬ 
mit for analysis, farmers should make 
sure it is truly representative of the 
crop being fed to the stock. Keeping 
flax from losing its normal concentra¬ 
tion of prussic acid requires special 
care. If the sample is left to dry in 


October, 1957 

the barn for a while before it is sent 
in, the analysis will show a much 
lower poison content than really 
exists. 

An example of the deadliness of 
prussic acid is the fact that the Uni¬ 
versity keeps as many flax samples as 
possible in protective polythene bags 
to prevent a build-up of the poison 
in the air of the laboratory itself. 
There’s always a chance that some 
of the plants being handled will 
become crushed or bruised, and give 
off enough cyanide gas to endanger 
the staff. V 


T HE low quality of the native hay 
harvested in many areas in 1957 
. will mean the need for more supple¬ 
ments to be fed to growing livestock 
, this winter. If the color of the hay is 
fairly green, it will likely be good 
enough for mature animals. But a lot 
of this year’s hay will not have enough 
protein to produce the kind of gains 
t you want in younger stock. 

Take a good look at your fodder 
supplies when preparing for winter 
feeding, advises Erie Roger, livestock 
specialist with the Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. If the quality 
is low, be prepared to feed growing 
■ stock supplements. The recommended 
ration is one-half to one pound of pro¬ 
tein supplement daily, using the 32 
per cent commercial supplement, or 
linseed oil cake meal. V 

j. Beware of 
Frozen Flax 


FEEDLOT INTERVIEW WITH LARSON & SON, HELENA, MONTANA 

“Feeds with ‘Stilbosol’...great thing 
for the cattle-feeding business” 


by Eugene $. Hahnel 


Frozen flax plants, collected last 
fall by the Lethbridge Experimental 
Farm, Alta., were found to contain 
three times the toxic level of this 
poison. Because it is impossible to tell 
by its appearance if a flax plant is 
dangerous or not, farmers are advised 


[Guide photo 

Technician Paul Siugzdinis tests 
flax in the digesting apparatus. 


'' A NY sudden halt in the normal 

* /I growth of flax, such as that 

^ caused by severe drought or frost, 

* will result in a build-up of prussic 
acid (hydro-cyanic) in the whole 
plant. This could cause serious losses 

1 to farmers who feed frozen flax to 
their livestock, or allow the animals to 
graze the stubble of a flax field that 
was hit by frost before the Crop 
matured. Prussic acid is a deadly 
poison, even if consumed in small 
amounts. 


The Larsons were able to observe closely the gain-boosting, cost¬ 
cutting effects of ‘Stilbosol’-fortifled rations—from feedlot to carcass. 
The younger Larson (right) says, “Faster and more economical gains are 
very important to all feeders in years like the one just past, where 
feeding margins have been slim.” Their fat cattle dressed out very well. 


J. E. (Einer) Larson and Henry Enochson, feed manufacturer's repre¬ 
sentative, look over records on cattle fed 'Stilbosol' supplements. 

Veteran feeder and packer, H. W. Larson, designed and built this 
large self-feeder. Special features include over-hanging eaves to pro¬ 
tect feed in bad weather, broad feed bunks, and adjustable feed flow. 


H« W. Larson has been in the business of feeding cattle 
and packing meat for more than half a century. His 
first packing plant still stands. ”... a sturdy tree in 
the hills near Helena, where I hung my first beef in 
July, 1906, to supply mining camps during Montana’s 
early rough-and-ready mining days.” 


Today, Mr. Larson is still active in the management 
of his modern plants at Helena and Great Falls. He 
also devotes much time to his company’s beef-feeding 
operations. His son, J. E. (Einer) Larson, keeps the 
records and supervises feeding. 


3.03 pounds daily gain with ‘Stilbosol’—Last spring, 
the Larsons put 34 head of mixed-breed steers on a 
ration of rolled barley, beet pulp, and supplement 
fortified with ‘Stilbosol.’ “These cattle averaged 3.03 
lbs. daily gain over a 93-day feeding period,” J. E. 
Larson reported. “We noticed that they were very 
quiet in the feedlot. We have found no difference in the 
dressing percentage or killing quality of our cattle since 
going on feeds with ‘Stilbosol.’ ” 


'Stilbosol' is Eli Lilly and Company's 
trademark for Diethylstilbestrol Premix 
which Is manufactured and sold under 
exclusive license granted by Iowa State 
College Research Foundation,Inc., under 
Its U. S. Patent No. 2751 303. 

ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
(CANADA) LIMITED, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

(Canadian distributor: Charles 
Albert Smith, Ltd., 356 Eastern 
Avenue, Toronto, 8, Ontario) 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


Mixed-breed cattle like these made daily gains of more than 3 lbs. in the feed- 
lots of Larsons’ Montana Meat Packing Company. Almost 75% graded choice. 
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BE PREPARED! 


IMPORTANT TO REMEMBER 


INSURE IN SURE INSURANCE 


OUTSTANDING FOR DEPENDABILITY AND SERVICE 


FI RE 

■ * ^ strikes without warning. 

You never can foresee the extent of 
the damage or loss. But you CAN safe¬ 
guard yourself against serious finan¬ 
cial loss—INSURE NOW! 


DON’T DELAY 

THIS COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Absolutely no one is immune from the costly, deadly and dangerous hazards of 

£•-; : r' FIRE. At the beginning of a new heating season we advise: "Check up on your 

. 

heating equipment—make sure that chimneys and pipes are clean and in good re- 

"*** ffWKA, . i Z&saf j , MMhI S m 

pair—burn oily cloths and tinder-dry rubbish heaps, etc." KtY' u 


• • ■> '*■/ . ' 

. 


ABOVE ALL 


Make sure that your property is adequately insured with a reliable, dependable 


U.G.G. Securities Insurance Policy. The cost is at an all-time lc 


Your U.G.G. local agent will gladly advise or assist you fn obtaining the right type 
of policy and protection. Consult him TODAY—DON'T DELAY. 


p/nr 

Tint - 


■THE U.G.G. WAY 


Property replacement and repairs cost 
more today than ever before—INSURE 
NOW to full value! 
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Mari times Make 
Strong A.I. Start 

N OWHERE in Canada is there a 
greater opportunity for livestock 
production than in the Mari- 
times. Only a portion of Maritime 
meat requirements are produced there 
now. The remainder is imported from 
central and western Canada. 

But through artificial insemination, 
it looks as though the first step in 


whether silage can be used for market 
hogs on self-feeders. One thing is sure, 
the higher the quality of the silage 
the better. V 

Minerals 
In the Feedlot 

OME cattle coming into the feed- 
lot have been on a ration deficient 
in minerals previously. It’s a good 
idea to provide them with a mineral 
supplement for the first month, or 


until they are onto full feed. A sug¬ 
gested mixture is one-third bonemeal 
(or another supplement high in phos¬ 
phorus) and two-thirds salt with al¬ 
falfa hay. If they are being fed grass 
hay or straw, add about 25 pounds of 
ground limestone to each 100 pounds 
of the bonemeal-salt mixture. Com¬ 
mercial supplements are equally good, 
if they have the required minerals in 
them, but there is no sense in paying 
a high price for complicated mixtures 
containing ingredients that are not 
needed. 

The level of the grain ration also 
has a bearing on the minerals re¬ 


quired. If there is no grain, or only a 
limited amount fed, there may be a 
deficiency of phosphorus in the ration. 
This is especially true when large 
amounts of beet pulp or molasses are 
fed. 

Frank Whiting, animal nutritionist 
at the Lethbridge Experimental Farm, 
who has made a special study of min¬ 
eral supplements, suggests that the 
mineral mixture should be in a sepa¬ 
rate trough, rather than mixed with 
other feeds, unless you have a me¬ 
chanical mixer. Animals will usually 
regulate their consumption of minerals 
if the minerals are available. V 


building herds by means of better 
breeding stock is well under way. 
Artificial breeding, which caught on 
so fast in Ontario a few years ago, to 
virtually spell the -doom of the scrub 
bull, and work a remarkable improve¬ 
ment in the cattle of the province 
couldn’t quite find a place in the 
Maritimes until 1950. Herds were 
scattered. Roads were not the best. 
Costs of keeping bulls for limited use 
were high. 

It was in 1950 that the area began 
to centralize its bull battery, by creat¬ 
ing the New Brunswick Central Arti¬ 
ficial Breeding Co-operative Ltd. Its 
huge bull barn was established on the 
outskirts of Fredericton; and sub¬ 
units, now numbering 19, were set up 
throughout the three provinces. Fresh 
semen was shipped to them daily, and 
A.I. began to go places. It got another 
shot in the arm when frozen semen 
came into use. 

1 Now the unit can offer semen from 
the 46 bulls on hand, Holstein, Ayr¬ 
shire, Jersey, Guernsey, Shorthorn, 
and Hereford, as well as frozen semen 
from other top-notch bulls in various 
parts of the country. 

It also has one of the three or four 
licences in Canada to freeze its own 
semen. It flies semen daily to the units 
on Prince Edward Island, and ships 
to Nova Scotia as well. From breeding 
5,000 cows artificially in 1950, the 
total has climbed to about 25,000 
cows now. Bill Bennett, New Bruns¬ 
wick’s Livestock Commissioner, re¬ 
ports that 25 per cent of New Bruns¬ 
wick cows were so serviced last year. 

Prices have been a major factor, 
and now the unit has it down to four 
or five dollars a service. 

Many farmers figure they can’t keep 
a bull around the place, for as little 
r as that. Certainly, they can’t keep 
bulls of the same quality.—D.R.B. V 

Silage 

In Hog Feeding 

I F you have some grass-legume sil¬ 
age, and the cost of feed grains is 
high in your area, you may be won¬ 
dering whether you can save some 
money by feeding the silage to hogs. 
This is a good question and a number 
of experimental farms are trying to 
find the answer. 

So far, the tests have not produced 
final results, but the Agassiz Experi¬ 
mental Farm, B.C., is able to offer 
some advice at this stage. It has been 
found that silage is useful feed for 
bred sows when fed with a limited 
amount of grain. It has also given 
good results as 10 per cent of the 
ration for market hogs, provided it 
was mixed in the right proportion and 
was hand fed. It is too early to say 





here's why 
your 
lumber 
dealer 
now 
features 

sheathing grade SYLVA PLY plywood 




T <H>AYS GRfATEST 
FARM BUILDING 

material 

BARGAIN! 


LOW COST \ 

SWMHiHS GRADE 

SYLVAPLY 

NOW ON SALE 




Book at the low cost 

Sheathing grade is the lowest price grade of Plywood. 

Sylvaply sheathing grade has all the structural strength and 
durability you get with modern waterproof glue plywood. Light, 
but tremendously strong, Sylvaply sheathing is featured by 
your lumber dealer for today’s “shortcut” farm building techniques. 
No other building material can be used in so many ways to save 
money on farm building and repair projects. 

look at the high performance 

Light, quick-to-apply, easy to saw and nail, Sylvaply sheathing grade 
Plywood panels cut time on all your construction. Sylvaply is an 
engineered wood panel, cross-laminated and waterproof glue bonded. 
Use this versatile material for everything from rack-resistant 
portable buildings to cladding for machinery sheds, barns, poultry 
houses. And for floors, barn linings, building repairs of all kinds, you’re 
wise to keep a number of panels on hand. No other building material 
does so many farm jobs so quickly, so easily, so economically as 
sheathing grade Sylvaply Plywood! 

look at the quality 

Make sure the plywood you buy is branded SYLVAPLY on the edge 
of every panel. This brand name tells you that every panel is quality 
manufactured, every thickness is waterproof-glue bonded, every grade 
is quality inspected in the plants of Canada’s largest best known 
plywood manufacturers. Insist on SYLVAPLY brand when 
you buy plywood - Sylvaply quality costs you no more. 

Just off the press - free for farmers: 

Get authoritative information on many ways that Sylvaply Plywood 

can save money, time and work around the farm. Also, gel plans for low-cost 

farm buildings. Available at your lumber dealer, or write 

Farm Service Dept., MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd., Box 335, Vancouver, B.C. 


Use low-cost 
Sylvaply sheathing grade 
Plywood for farm buildings 
and projects like these: 

pole frame buildings 
rigid frame buildings 
arch rafter buildings 
portable buildings 
poultry buildings 
feed bins & chutesj 
barn linings 
pens & gates 
partitioning 
building repairs 
ventilating ductS; 
floors 
cladding 
water troughs 
cattle shelters 
tobacco kilns 
granaries 
produce storage 
grain boxes 
forage wagons 
horizontal silos 
... and dozens more! 


M m I WATERPROOF GLUE 

SYLVAPLY I plywood 

MacMiLLAN & BLOEDEL SALES — serving SYLVAPLY dealers from coast to coast 

VANCOUVER- CALGARY EDMONTON WINNIPEG LONDON WINDSOR TORONTO OTTAWA MONTREAL QUEBEC 
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r TOP 
QUALITY 


Panel STON 


STOPwSt* drafts 


Poultry, Hog House and 
Barn Windows 
FLEXIBLE, SHATTERPROOF 
MADE BETTER, LAST LONGER 


/wr\ 

\CRYSTM-I 
* CLEAR 


36" wide 


The name "Warp’s” branded 
along the edge of a Window 
Material is your Guarantee 
' of long wear, and Years of 
satisfaction. Warp Brothers 
are pioneers in the Window 
Material Field—constantly 


experimenting and testing 
to give you the Best that 
money can buy. That’s 
why it will pay you to look 
for and insist on a window 
material branded "Warp’s” 
along the edge. 


SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL HDWE. OR LBR. DEALER 



BUILDS SMART 

NEW WALLS... 

AND TRANSFORMS 

OLD WALLS IN 

A JIFFY. . . 

AT LOW COST! 

Two simple ways to apply 
— cement or nail. Presto: 
new wallsl Panel Stone- 
bord is 16 " wide in room- 
height lengths. No joints to 
treat! Takes any decora¬ 
tion. Fireproof gypsum 
core. Ask for this low-cost 
panel at your Lumber or 
Building Supply Dealer. 

Also available in fireproof 
Knotty Pine Panel... with 
the authentic look of ex¬ 
pensive wood planking. 

Made by the manufacturers of 
Stonebord Wallboard . • • the | 
finest in fireproof, drywall I 
construction. J| 


WESTERN GYPSUM PRODUCTS LIMITED 


306 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS, WINNIPEG 2, MANITOBA 




Knowing 
How 
Gives 
Farming 
a Lift 

[Guide photo 

Tilfred Nesland is shown here on the upper dam. 
The runoff water is pumped into this reservoir. 



T HERE’S an old adage about it 
not mattering so much what you 
say as how you say it. Applied to 
agriculture, this could be reworded to 
read: “It’s not what you farm, but 
how you farm.” 

South of Frontier, Saskatchewan, a 
smart little town in the dry, wind¬ 
swept southwestern corner of the 
province, the road runs pasb big, 
modern farmsteads with beautifully 
landscaped grounds. Intrigued by this 
air of general prosperity. The Country 
Guide stopped at the farm of Tilfred 
Nesland, where a new home was 
a-building and the grounds were be¬ 
ing all tidied up. 

“No, there are no oil wells around 
here,” Tilfred answered in reply to 
our query. “Just farms — grain and 
cattle mostly.” 

Why were the farms so prosperous 
looking? He wasn’t too sure about 
this, but he admitted that the people 
’round about took quite a pride in 
their places. “Maybe it’s because they 
don’t mind a bit of work,” he volun¬ 
teered. 

That’s probably part of the answer. 
It could also be that they know how 
to work—that they plan their opera¬ 
tions to coincide with market trends, 
and care for their land in the knowl¬ 
edge that they’re going to need top 
production from those acres for many 
years to come. 

Take the matter of periodic droughts 
for instance, every farmer knows 
there’ll be wet years and dry years, 
yet how many use known and proved 
methods of cultivation which will con¬ 
serve their soil moisture? How many 
really do something about catching 
the natural runoff so they can spread 
it over the whole season, in spite of 
the fact technical advice and planning 
on these matters can be had for the 
asking? Everyone remembers, or has 
heard of, the “dust bowl” days, but 
how many strip crop, or plant field 
shelterbelts? 

Tilfred Nesland thinks so highly of 
shelterbelts he has a standing order 
with the Indian Head Forest Nursery 
Station for 17,000 caragana trees 
every spring. Already 7 of his 18 
quarter-sections are completely pro¬ 
tected by long rows of trees, 20 rods 
apart, and he intends to keep on with 
the job until the whole farm is done. 


Tilfred and his neighbors also plan 
a protecting tree strip on each side of 
their power line, running the full six 
miles into town. They believe this 
work will pay off by reducing power 
failures. If part of the line does blow 
loose in a blizzard, a repair crew won’t 
have to battle through snowdrifts to 
locate the trouble. 

To ensure a good water supply in 
droughty years, Nesland contacted 
PFRA engineers about a farm reser¬ 
voir. They took a look at a long slough 
which runs through the center of his 
property and suggested that two 18- 
foot earthen dams be built at the wid¬ 
est point, allowing a 12-acre reservoir 
with an average water depth of about 
12 feet. Runoff water would find its 
way to the slough and collect at the 
base of the upper dam, from where it 
could be pumped into the reservoir. 

When the dams were completed, 
Tilfred found the water level was high 
enough to irrigate 100 acres by gravity 
flow through open ditches. These were 
constructed in such a way that excess 
water was channeled back above the 
upper dam where it could be returned 
to the reservoir. The rest of the land 
could be reached via portable pipes 
and sprinklers. That year a field of 
irrigated wheat ran 60 bushels to the 
acre. 

If a drought comes, the Nesland top¬ 
soil will stay where it belongs—about 
six miles south of Frontier, Saskatche¬ 
wan. Being prepared for trouble is 
one of the essentials of good farming. 
—C.V.F. V 

Keep Straw 
Where It Does Good 

XCESS straw, because it makes 
tillage more difficult for stubble 
cropping and work on fallow, is often 
destroyed by farmers. But with 
proper handling it can be an asset, 
both as a trash cover and to give 
texture to the soil. 

If the combine has a shredder or 
chopper mounted on it, there is no 
problem now. The straw will be in 
short lengths and can settle on the 
ground easily, without hampering the 
tillage. However, without this attach¬ 
ment on the combine, a separate 
operation is needed, using a tractor 
with chopping or shredding attach- 
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ment. In this case, the spreader should 
have been removed from the combine 
during harvesting, to leave the straw 
in windrows. It can then be picked up 
easily for chopping. 

In a series of tests at the Swift 
Current Experimental Farm, it was 
found that the straw from wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax could be partially 
shredded and cut into lengths ranging 
from 2 to 12 inches with excellent 
results. V 


Farmer’s “Thrifty Mac” 

no5o* 


QUALITY STOCK 


Fertility 

Is No Problem Here 

H OW much stock can be fed from 
150 acres? That depends on the 
location of the land, and the fertility 
of it, too. But if you go to Prince 
Edward Island, one of Canada’s oldest 
agricultural areas, you will find plenty 
of examples of high production. 

For instance, J. B. Stewart farms 
150 acres at Dunstaffnage, and 20 of 
them are given over to potatoes. But 
Mr. Stewart has been fertilizing that 
farm and putting back manure ever 


Use a Farm Improvement 
Loan from Imperial Bank 
to invest in quality live¬ 
stock and reap higher 
profits. See your Imperial 
Bank manager today! 


Dependable & Economical 

The “Thrifty Mac” is the 

FARMER’S CHAIN SAW! 


McCulloch “Thrifty Mac” takes the hard work 
out of any wood cutting. Whether you regard your 
timber as a cash crop or merely as a firewood sup¬ 
ply, the “Thrifty Mac” is the chain saw for you! 

175 chain saws given away on free draw— 

see your McCulloch Dealer today — prizes 

awaioed on answe.ing C/aim questions— 

find out how you can win three times the /Jffig nV 

Frice of your saw. 'Jr/.p f-fOri 
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Sheep, dairy and feeder cattle are 
well fed on Mr. Stewart’s 150 acres . 


Here are just a few of the features that prove 
the power and operating ease of the McCulloch 
“Thrifty Mac”—and which help make it 
the choice of farmers all over Canada:— 

• Coil on outside of flywheel gives much 
hotter spark and extra high voltage for 
guaranteed easy starting. 

• Equipped with the exclusive McCulloch 
“pintail chain” for long life. 

• McCulloch “jet type” fuel pump has fewer 
wearing parts, eliminates troublesome 
adjustments. 

• Counter balance weights eliminate 
vibration and operator fatigue. 


since he took it over. His father did 
the same before him. The result is 
fertile fields and a remarkable capacity 
for livestock. 

He runs 30 ewes and their lambs 
on the farm now. He milks over 25 
cows, and feeds off a bunch of young 
cattle. He runs a herd of about 6 
Yorkshire sows too, and grows all the 
roughage required by the stock right 
on the farm. 

Here is how he maintains the soil 
fertility. 

The potato crop, which is rotated 
around the farm so that every field 
grows it over a period of years, is fer¬ 
tilized with one ton to the acre. Grass 
is grown regularly on every field too, 
maintaining organic matter. Perma¬ 
nent pastures, seeded in low areas of 
the rolling farm land, are top-dressed 
with 200 or 300 pounds of fertilizer 
in the spring when they require it. 
Manure, forked by hand, also goes 
back to the land. No wonder this land 
will produce. V 


The Farmer’s Friend 
When Pain Strikes 


ALSO SEE MeCULLOCH’S 
POWERFUL D-44— 

6 RUGGED HORSEPOWER! 


Farm work keeps you on the go, early 
and late, in all kinds of weather. 
There is no let-up when rheumatic 
pain makes you feel miserable, or you 
suffer an aching back, a wrenched 
muscle, sprain, strain or bruise. That’s 
why you always find a bottle of 
Sloan’s Liniment in so many Cana¬ 
dian farm homes. Farm folks say 
“you can’t beat Sloan’s for fast relief 
from pain.” 

You just pat on Sloan’s and at once 
Sloan’s deep heat stimulates a flow of 
purifying, healing new blood to the 
sore spot, thus quickly relieving pain. 
No farm home should ever be without 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT. 57-8 


CHAIN SAWS 

GUARANTEED. OUTCUTS, OUTPRODUCES 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 

Also makers of Scott-Atwater Outboard Motors 
Manufacturing plants in 


made in Canada 


More Sugar 
From a Late Harvest 

A THBEE-WEEK delay in the har¬ 
vesting of sugar beets has resulted 
in an average increase of one-third of 
a ton of sugar per acre. This is simply 


Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles 57-6 
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We can put you on the frail 
of ♦ 5,000 

A few dollars saved each week can grow 
into a real fortune 

The dollar bills which disappear in casual spending 
don’t lead anywhere. But if you put them to 
work with Investors Syndicate, they’ll take you 
right along the trail to $5,000. 

Here’s one example: about $5 a week invested in 
an Investors Syndicate plan, will guarantee you a 
minimum of $5,000 cash in fifteen years. Your 
dollars—backed by wise investment and compound 
interest — will make your dreams come true. 

So why not follow the example of over 100,000 
Canadians who are making those dreams a reality 
through Investors Syndicate. 

Now is the time to start building a cash reserve 
for your future. Just decide how much money 
you want — and when you want it. Then talk 
it over with an Investors representative — "your 
best friend financially.” 


(hn 

1nvesto rs 


syndicate 

OF CANADA. LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG • OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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a means of lengthening the growing 
season, and it is now made possible by 
speedier harvesting methods. 

During the past six years they have 
delayed the beet harvest from the end 
of September until the third week in 
October at the Lethbridge Experi¬ 
mental Farm. With the exception of 
1951, when harvesting conditions 
were poor, increases in yield averaged 
one ton of beets per acre. This ac¬ 
counts for part of the higher yield of 
sugar, but another factor was the 
higher sugar percentage of the beets. 
When harvesting was delayed, this 
percentage was raised by between 
0.2 and 2.1. Even including the bad 
season in 1951, the average increase 
per year was 0.8 per cent sugar. 

Early planting has been accepted as 
one means of extending the all too 
short growing season. Delayed har¬ 
vesting deserves consideration as 
another. V 

A Grass 

For the Wet Spots 

I F there are troublesome wet spots 
in the fields, they can be cured by 
seeding them down to reed canary 
grass. This variety can grow well in 
wet places and will resist flooding for 
weeks or months every year. 

These areas are usually too wet for 
working in the spring, but you can 
sow reed canary grass at any conveni¬ 
ent time up to the end of October. 
Work up the land and prepare a firm 
seedbed, if possible, and then drill at 
about 6 to 8 pounds per acre, says 
Irvine Dietrick of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. A press drill is 
best, and the seed should be placed at 
about % T inch depth. 

If the land is too wet to be worked 
up, the seed can be broadcast. This is 
not usually as effective as drilled 
seed, but even a thin stand of reed 
canary will thicken up in a few years, 
kill out weeds and provide good 
hay. V 


Not a Single 
Weed in the Seed 

F IELD bindweed has become such 
a persistent and destructive weed 
on Ontario farms that no seed of any 
kind can be offered legally for sale if 
it contains even one bindweed seed. 

The Field Crops Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
describes bindweed as a perennial 
with a very extensive and deep creep¬ 
ing root system. It spreads both by 
seed and broken bits of rootstock. The 
leaves are small and arrow shaped. 
Its flowers are white or faintly pink, 
with the familiar funnel shape, and 
they are in bloom from June to Sep¬ 
tember. The stems creep along the 
ground, fasten onto any plant they 
meet and smother it. 

The bindweed’s complicated root 
system makes eradication difficult, but 
it can be done with hard work and 
patience. Following late spraying in 
the spring, using 8 ounces of 2,4-D 
per acre, there should be a further 
application of 16 ounces after harvest, 
as soon as regrowth is present. Plow¬ 
ing should be delayed until late in the 
fall, allowing time for the 2,4-D to 



PLOWSHARES 
LAST LONGER 

Plowshares (and dozens of other farm implements) 
last longer with Colmonoy brand hard-facing than 
with any other kind, and with less work and less cost, 
too. Colmonoy Sweat-On Paste is applied with a 
brush, fuses into the most abrasion resistant surface 
you can buy. Made of chromium boride crystals 
(almost as hard as diamonds), it alloys into the 
surface under oxy-acetylene torch heat. Our Wallex 
hard-facing rod protects implement points, is tops in 
wear resistance. Ask your welding shop or write direct. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

To introduce them to you, a 
pound of Sweat-On Paste and a 
pound of Wallex (enough to do 
twelve 12-inch shares, and worth 
ten dollars) is being offered at 
only $5.95 (till 11-30-57). Send 
check with order for postpaid 
delivery, or get it C.O.D. Ask 
for free farm hard-facing guide. 

WALL COLMONOY 
(Canada) Ltd. 

3001 Broadway 
Montreal East, Quebec 


COLMONOY WILL 
SAVE YOU REAL 



Does BLADDER 
WEAKNESS 

MAKE YOU FEEL OLD 

TORONTO—Special: Thanks to new, 
scientific laboratory formulation, thou¬ 
sands of men and women now escape 
feeling old, tired, irritable and depressed 
from losing sleep and worrying about 
“Bladder Weakness”—too frequent, 
burning and itching urination, Bed Wet¬ 
ting, Getting Up Nights—or Strong 
Cloudy Urine, due to common Kidney or 
Bladder Irritations, which often result 
in secondary Backache, Headache, Rheu¬ 
matic Pains and Nervous ness. In such 
cases New Improved CYSTEX usually 
gives quick, calming relief by combating 
irritating germs In acid urine; and by 
relaxing, analgesic pain relief. Over a 
billion CYSTEX tablets used—proves 
safety and success for young and old. 

Get Laboratory Tested and Certified 
CYSTEX at druggist today. See how A 
much better you feel tomorrow. 


here's somethin^- 



TO CROW 
\ABOUT' 

THE NEW LOW COST 


Heat-House 



PLUS 


Controlled heat- 
more room-com¬ 
plete with wings 
and windshield. 


SPECIFY THE GENUINE HEAT-HOUSER 
SEE YOUR LOCAL IMPLEMENT DEALER 
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penetrate into the roots. All this needs 
to be repeated in the following year, 
and then the field should be seeded 
down to a hay or pasture mixture. 

Use only graded seed to prevent 
reinfestation. V 

Cloddy Soil 

Will Reduce Drifting 


Canners buy the corn out of the 
field at a contract price. Last year it 
was $25 per ton, which, on a crop 
that ran about six tons or more to the 
acre, made nice revenue. 

T HE other half of the Lossing crop 
is sold as grain, which they either 
crib and dry, or sell directly from the 
field, depending on prices. 


That kind of specialization calls for 
extreme skill in soil management. To 
return organic matter- to the clay-loam 
soil, corn stalks are plowed back, in 
the fall or spring. Nitrogen is added 
to help rot them. Fields are fertilized 
with 200 pounds of 60 per cent muri¬ 
ate of potash; the crop is side dressed 
with 150 pounds of 4-40-0; and 
finally, nitrogen is applied in anhy¬ 
drous form at 150 pounds for grain 
corn, and 100 pounds for sweet corn. 


This huge corn enterprise crowded 
a pbultry and hatchery business off 
the farm a few years ago. In 1949, 
Alfred, who was newly married and 
working away from the home farm, 
saw a corn-picker described in a farm 
magazine, He persuaded a canning 
company to finance him in buying 
one, then rented 150 acres to produce 
his first crop. He and his dad have 
been spreading out ever since. V 


W INTER protection of the soil 
from drifting is no longer a 
major problem in southern Alberta, 
where there is trash cover and strip 
cropping, says Tracy Anderson of the 
engineering department of the Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Farm. He told 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada 
at their 1957 convention that the 
critical time is in April, May and 
June, when much of the trash cover 
has been removed and the crop is not 
high enough to protect the soil. 

According to Mr. Anderson, the 
idea that seedbeds should be finely 
pulverized is not in keeping with the 
need for a cloddy soil structure, which 
will control erosion. The larger seeds, 
such as corn, wheat, oats and barley 
can tolerate more cloddiness in the 
seedbed than some people think. 

There is a constant need for im¬ 
provements in machinery, he said. A 
seed drill should provide adequate 
seed placement in either moist or 
reasonably dry soils. It should work 
satisfactorily through a trash cover of 
one or two tons per acre. It should be 
able to deposit the surface material 
between the rows. Finally, it should 
combine the seeding function with 
some tillage action, thus eliminating 
the secondary operation practised in 
many areas. V 

Corn Farm for 
Grain and Canning 

F AST-GROWING cities and bulg¬ 
ing paychecks for workers pro¬ 
vide Ontario farmers with the 
best market in Canada. It’s right at 
their doorstep and provides a wide- 
open door to specialization in better¬ 
paying crops than the old mixed- 
farming program ever offered. 

Alfred Lossing and his father Elgin 
are only two of thousands who are 
taking full advantage of the situation. 
Their cash-crop specialty now is the 
fastest-expanding crop in the province 
—corn. 

Every one of their 535 acres at 
Norwich, in Oxford County, is tall 
with corn each fall. These farmers 
have abandoned crop rotations, are 
squeezing every benefit from speciali¬ 
zation and modern equipment. 

With no stock to fence, fields stretch 
for eight-tenths of a mile. At harvest 
time, as the two-row picker churns 
back and forth across the field, it 
harvests more than an acre of crop in 
a single round. About half the crop 
goes to the sweet corn, trade for can¬ 
ning. At the cannery a new process 
involving the use of oil permits quick 
cooking at high temperatures, and 
cuts the time from three hours, to ten 
minutes. This development promises 
to boost the canning corn business 
into another period of rapid expan¬ 
sion, and gives the Lossings high 
hopes for the future. 



IMPROVES EQUIPMENT 

Because new premier may be formed without 
danger of cracking, peeling or flaking, leading 
manufacturers use it on original equipment to 
keep out rust and corrosion. Leads to longer, 
better service with less maintenance and 
expense. 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


Best for every job . . . and costs far less! 


Indoors or out ... on barns, bins, sheds, feeders, heating ducts 
. . . wherever there’s a place for steel, new premier serves you 
best. That’s because the zinc coating on new premier is bonded 
so tightly to steel that repeated hammering, bending or forming 
will not expose the base metal to moisture and corrosion. Rust 
just cannot get started! Products and buildings look better, last 
far longer. Available now in sheet, coil, or pre-formed sections. 
Ask your farm equipment dealer or distributor for details. 

DOMINION FOUNDRIES and STEEL, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


PROTECTS AGAINST LOSS 

With its unusually high melting point, new 
premier Galvanized Steel provides excellent 
fire protection for stock, equipment and grain. 
By comparison, steel is Wz to 2 times safer 
than other metals commonly used in building 
... and its exceptional resistance to stress and 
corrosion makes new premier your best buy. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE 

Inherently stronger and tougher than any other 
roofingorsidingmaterial, new premier Galvan¬ 
ized Steel is absolutely weathertight. Expands 
and contracts less with temperature changes... 
requires practically no maintenance under 
normal conditions of use. 


PROVIDES LIFETIME SERVICE 

The rugged, long-wearing qualities of new 
premier bring new economies to farm produc¬ 
tion. Builders will tell you... "no other material 
matches steel's’ combination of strength and 
low cost... it’s the finest investment you can 
make in the future!" 
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mean healthier 
more productive stock 



You’ll make extra profits from the 
increased productivity of your live¬ 
stock when you warm their drinking 
water in this quick, easy and eco¬ 
nomical way. You can burn almost 
anything — straw, paper, refuse, 
wood or coal. Easily operated, top 
feed, removable grate. All-welded, 
high qual¬ 
ity steel, 

with large . . ... 

heatmg sur- J|| orw ' iteforfu „ partic . 

ulars and prices . 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 

YfESTKL 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG • REGINA • SASKATOON • CALGARY 
EDMONTON • VANCOUVER • TORONTO • MONTREAL 




Cha.ng.e4 collecting 

CAHADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


1. INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 

A Canadian Government Annuity contracted 
for by a taxpayer on his own life may now 
qualify for registration as a Retirement Savings 
Plan under the Income Tax Act. 

Premiums paid on such a Canadian Government 
Annuity may be deducted from earned income 
thus effecting a saving in personal income tax, 
the amount of the deduction being subject to 
certain conditions. 

2. LOWER PREMIUM RATES 

Purchasers of Canadian Government Annuities 
after April 1, 1957, will benefit from reduced 
premium rates reflecting an increase in the 
interest rate. 

For full information consult your 
DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, 
or mail, postage free, the coupon below: 


FEDERAL 

DEPARTMENT 

OF 

LABOUR 



TO: DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 7CG1 
. (POSTAGE FREE) 

Please send me complete information on Canadian 
Government Annuities. 

My name is. 

(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 

I live at... 

.Date of Birth. 

Age when annuity to start.Telephone. 

I understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. | 



DAIRYING 


The dairy herd grazes off oats seeded as a nurse crop in this pasture as part of 
the progressive farm program being practised by Joseph Dallaire at Moonbeam. 


Twice the Herd, 

But Labor Is Reduced 


J OSEPH DALLAIRE doubled the 
size of his dairy herd from 30 to 
60 cows, revamped his buildings, 
and can look after the new herd with 
less labor than before. 

That’s a gain that could help many 
farmers improve their balance sheets 
at a time when the labor shortage is a 
pressing problem. For Mr. Dallaire, 
the problem has been more intense 
than for most, because he farms in 
northern Ontario at Moonbeam. Here 
the big wages in the mines and lum¬ 
bering camps have lured most young 
men off the farms. 

His change took more than a little 
courage too, for he swung over from 
stanchions to loose housing. While 
this type of accommodation was tried 
and proved in most areas of Canada, 
dozens of farmers in northern Ontario 
would not tolerate the thought of such 
housing. 

Nevertheless, when Joseph Dallaire 
moved in 1950 from the Lake St. John 
area of Quebec to Moonbeam, where 
he could get more land, he decided 
to expand. Experts at the nearby 
Kapuskasing Experimental Farm ad¬ 
vised him on loose housing. He tore 
out his stabling, and extended his old 
barn, and built a six-stall milking par¬ 
lor, welding the steel from the old 
stanchions into new shapes for it. Now 
he can handle his 60 cows with less 
work than he could handle a herd of 
30 before. 

In fact, in the winter, two men can 
easily handle the work, even though 
one of them loses half of each day 
trucking the milk, including that of 
some neighbors, to the dairy at Kapus¬ 
kasing. 

Mr. Dallaire claims other advan¬ 
tages for the system too, such as less 
mastitis and better herd health. He 
considers that the manure is better 
preserved too, for it is stored under 
cover. 

He feeds hay through a hole in the 
barn floor to a central manger in the 
loafing area below. But he plans to 
move this to one side of the barn, and 
to provide a concrete platform at the 
manger that can be scraped off reg¬ 
ularly to save bedding. 

To streamline his program further, 
he built two horizontal silos, using the 
lumber from an old barn. He stores 
grass silage in these, and feeds it in 


bunks in the yard, which is protected 
from wind by a canvas fence. 

Now Mr. Dallaire, who farms 220 
acres on his home farm and another 
100 nearby, is rounding into shape a 
profitable dairy business in Ontario’s 
most severe farming area. Despite the 
short growing season, which permits 
only one cut of hay a year, there is a 
substantial aftermath if plants like 
alfalfa can be established and coaxed 
to hang on. He is finding that dairy¬ 
ing, with a $5.35 market to take all 
but about 10 per cent of his milk at 
that price, can be a success if it is 
well organized. 

He grows about 50 acres of grain, 
and tries to cut costs by growing his 
own protein in the form of grass sil¬ 
age. He bales the dry hay and has 
good permanent pasture to lessen his 
need for commercial dairy concen¬ 
trate. Next, he plans to build a new 
poultry house.—D.R.B. V 

Summer Pasture 
During the Winter 

T RY to imitate early summer pas¬ 
ture if you want your dairy cows 
to have the best winter feed. This 
sounds like a tall order, but it can be 
done by combining good legume or 
grass legume hays with silage. They 
can compare with a pasture crop in ^ 
nutrient content and succulence. 

Dairy cows normally consume from • 
2 to 2 V 2 pounds of hay daily for each 
100 pounds of live weight. If you are 
replacing hay partially by silage, 
reckon on 3 pounds of silage as the 
approximate equivalent of 1 pound of - 
hay. Silage can be fed as the only 
roughage, but it is better to feed at 1 
least 1 pound of hay daily per 100 
pounds live weight. Give dairy cows 
all the roughage they will consume 
without waste, and then supply a 
grain mixture, if they need it. The 
grain mix will vary according to the 
quality of the roughage. 

Along with these recommendations 
from Prof. M. E. Seale of the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, he points out that a 
commercial, dairy supplement can be 
added to grain, if preferred. A supple¬ 
ment containing 32 per cent protein 
should be added at the rate of 200 to 
350 pounds to one-half ton of feed, 
depending again on the quality of the 
roughage. V 
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Afflicted With 

GETTING UP NIGHTS 

Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 


HORTICULTURE 


Scarecrow 
Goes Modern 

F RUIT growers who suffer heavy 
crop damage from birds might be 
able to work out some modifica¬ 
tion of the method some experimental 
farms use to protect valuable seed 
stands. That fs to encircle the patch 
with a pair of charged electric wires 
about 20 feet off the ground. As birds 
like a place to perch so they can 
scout the area before venturing onto 
the ground, they light on the wires 
and thereafter lose all interest in the 
crop below. 


If you are a victim of the above symp¬ 
toms, the trouble may be due to Glandular 
Dysfunction. A constitutional Disease for 
which it is futile for sufferers to try to 
treat themselves at home. Medicines that 
give temporary relief will not remove the 
cause of your trouble. 

To men of middle age or past this type 
of dysfunction occurs frequently. It is ac¬ 
companied by loss of physical vigor, grey¬ 
ing of hair, forgetfulness and often in¬ 
crease of weight. Neglect of such dysfunc¬ 
tion causes men to grow old before their 
time—premature senility and possibly in¬ 
curable conditions. 

Most men. If treatment is taken before 
malignancy has developed, can be success¬ 
fully NON-SURGICALLY treated for Gland¬ 
ular Dysfunction. If the condition is aggra¬ 
vated by lack of treatment, surgery may be 
the only chance. 


NON-SURG/CAL TREATMENTS 


The NON-SURGICAL treatments afforded 
at the Excelsior Institute are the result of 
20 years of research by scientific Technolo- 
t gists and Competent Doctors. 

The War brought many new techniques 
and drugs. These added to the research al¬ 
ready accomplished has produced a new 
type of treatment that is proving a great 
benefit to man as he advances in years. 

The Excelsior Institute is devoted par¬ 
ticularly to the treatment of diseases of 
men of advancing years. Men from all walks 
of life and from over 3,000 cities and towns 
have been successfully treated. They found 
soothing and comforting relief and new 
health in life. 


LOW COST EXAMINATION 

On your arrival here our Doctors make a 
complete examination. You then decide if 
you will take the treatments needed. They 
are so mild that hospitalization is not 
necessary so the saving in your expense is 
considerable. You are free to select any 
type of hotel accommodation you may 
desire. 


RESERVATIONS 
NOT NECESSARY 

If your condition 
is acute and painful 
you may come here 
at once without res¬ 
ervation. Complete 
examination will be 
t made promptly. 



[Guide photo 


Wires give a shock to perching birds. 

“Our set-up uses a 12,000-volt 
transformer,” explained Dr. S. A. 
Wells of the Science Service Labora¬ 
tory, Lethbridge, “and kills all the 
birds that come in contact with it. I 
would suggest a much smaller trans¬ 
former if anyone were going to try 
the system on a fruit farm or orchard 
that would just give the birds a jolt.” 

As far as costs are concerned, this 
electrical “scarecrow” has proved 
quite economical to operate, although 
the initial outlay for poles and equip¬ 
ment was fairly high. However, most 
fruit farms are located in areas where 
poles are readily obtainable, and a 
low voltage line, similar to that used 
for electric fences, wouldn’t be too 
expensive for the average farmer.— 
C.V.F. V 


Rectal and Colon 
Treated 
Non-Surgically 

They are often asso¬ 
ciated with Glandular 
Dysfunction. We are In 
a position to take care 
of these troubles either 
with or without Gland¬ 
ular Dysfunction treat¬ 
ments. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 


Mist 


The Excelsior In¬ 
stitute has published 
a New FREE Book 
that deals with dis¬ 
eases peculiar to 
men. Gives factual 
knowledge that could 
prove of utmost im¬ 
portance to you. 
There is no obliga¬ 
tion. Address 



EXCELSIOR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-145 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Gentlemen. Kindly send at once your I 
New FREE Book. I am .years old. Ji 

NAME.. ■ 


ADDRESS 

TOWN. 

PROV. 


Propagation 

H UMAN beings are always trying 
to do something new. Horticul¬ 
turists at Cornell University, in New 
York State, have been trying to get 
cuttings to root more quickly and 
have streamlined an old idea. Accord¬ 
ing to the Experimental Station at 
Saanichton, Vancouver Island, they 
have done it successfully. 

“Mist propagation” is nothing more 
or less than getting the plants to root 
under a more or less continuous and 
extremely fine spray of water. By this 
method the Cornell people were able 
to get four-inch chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings to root from 7 to 12 days, and 
rose cuttings rooted in full sunlight, 
in 18 days. No difference seemed to 
be apparent between the rooting 
media that was used, whether sand, 
peat moss, soil, or even suspended in 
air. V 


We've been talking to 
farmers coast to 
coast... and here’s what you 
tell us you want: 


field-proven 



... The power farming 
needs we Imperial Esso Agents 


bring you are backed by 
Imperial’s more than 75 
years of farm experience! 


At Imperial, the search for new and 
improved products for power farming needs 
never ends. Call your Imperial Esso Agent— 
we’ll bring you, in one convenient delivery, 
Esso Tractor Fuels, Marvelube Motor and 
Gear Oils, Esso M.P. Grease—farm-proven 
products, backed by modern research. 



ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL 

FOR THE BEST 
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Full factory-fresh 
power 

Available wet or 
^ dry charged in 
popular sizes 

Sizes and types 
to fit most cars 
and trucks 


[Guide photo 

Treated local spruce teas used for the poles in this open-sided pole barn • 


there at 10 or 12 weeks of age, and 
will stay there until they are ready for 
market, not later than the first week 
in December. This size of flock will 
enable each bird to have five square 
feet of floor space. 

Becker feeds around 3,500 bronze 
turkeys a year, and houses up to 1,700 
in a conventional barn with perches. 

Alvin Becker, a war veteran, has 
not wasted any space on his small¬ 
holding at Roblin, Man. He seeds oats 
for pasture, but his pole-barn turkeys 
will not have access to this. So now he 
is planning to put up oats and barley 
as silage, which will supply them with 
high protein feed, and make up for 
the green feed they would have had 
on pasture.—R.C. V 


Rearing Turkeys 
In a Pole-Type Barn 

A LVIN BECKER was busy this 
summer building a pole barn for 
turkeys on his 18-acre smallholding. 
The idea is to have the barn open on 
all sides, using wire netting to keep 
the turkeys inside. This would enable 
him to give them their feed without 
going into the barn. 

The structure measures 300 feet by 
36 feet wide, divided into pens across 
the full width, and each about 40 feet 
long. He has used 150 poles of local 
spruce, and treated them to make 
them last longer. 

The barn has been planned to hold 
2,200 turkeys. These will be placed in 


MADE IN CANADA ... TO MEET CANADIAN 
DRIVING CONDITIONS 


' A twist of the plunger releases the 

n> ; button and causes suction, which 

stops the flow. (Handi-Calk Com- 
^ pany.) (191) V 

I 11 FARM ENGINE. This 280-pound 

VV- .-.•'**> %. engine (260 pounds without fuel ■ 

Hi - A tank) has a weatherproof steel hous- 

}''? ing. Designed for agricultural and 

industrial use, it is a four-cycle, air- 
cooled unit with two opposed cylin- 
ders, and develops 24 horsepower. 
Blower and housing are designed with 
HEATER. This device baffles to direct cooling air over the 
ig car, truck and tractor cylinder and head area. It has a rain- 
designed for all-night proof silencer. (Kohler Co.) (192) V J 


Se. your n«.rby Willard 

cold weather kills your present battery. 


for the 
famous 
AUTEX 1-13 


WILLARD 

PRICES 

start AT 


EXCHANGE 


* Prices slightly higher in Western Canada, 


CALKING CARTRIDGE. A new 

I stop - and - go 
calk dispenser is 
said to have got 
over the problem 
of the calking 
compound drip¬ 
ping and oozing 
when in use. 
Pressure on the 
trigger compresses 
a plastic button 
in the cartridge, 
and forces a 
steady stream 
from the nozzle. 


By harvesting earlier you reduce field 
losses, increase yields, secure better market 
prices, get fall plowing done... and remove 
the constant weather risk. You can accom¬ 
plish all this if you have a Cropgard Dryer. 

TAKE THIS DRYER to the crop! 

This is the only completely portable farm 
dryer that can be moved when loaded. 
P.T.O. powered. Operate it in the field to 
save time, money and extra handling... for 
shelled corn, soybeans, milo and small grain. 


BIG DRYING CAPACITY 

More drying capacity per dollar invested 
than any other dryer— guaranteed! 

LOWEST SELLING PRICE 

With all its exclusive, patented features, 
Cropgard sells for about half the price of 
other big capacity dryers. It can be F.I.L. 
financed, too! 

Write for free illustrated bulletin and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, utrite to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try G t uide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at 
the end of each item, as— (17). 


Distributed by: 

D. N. JAMIESON <£ SON. Winnipeg, 
H. L. TURNER CO., LTD., Blenheii 
MILNE DISTRIBUTORS LTD., Saskatoon. 
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Platform Makes 


Farm Loading Easier 



THE "BUSINESS” 

OF FARMING 

Every well managed farm represents a heavy investment 
in land, machinery, buildings and stock. This creates 
a sizeable estate for the farmer and is subject to 
succession duties when he dies. 

The businessman farmer knows 
that succession duties must be paid 
in cash and buys Life Insurance for 
this purpose. Then the money that 
is necessary is available immedi¬ 
ately leaving his other assets in¬ 
tact for the benefit of his 
family. 

Ask our representative in 
your community to 
show you how Life 
Insurance can 
make it easier 
for your family 
to meet the re¬ 
quirements of 
the law. 

_ 88-57 


Manufacturers Life 

___ INSURANCF COMPANY 



A STRONG loading platform is 
handy on a farm where a lot of 
heavy equipment is brought in 
and unloaded, or the tractor and other 
heavy implements must be taken to 
distant fields by truck. 

Choose level ground, with sufficient 
space for a 9-foot platform, 8 feet 
wide, and an incline 9 feet long. The 
platform rests on six posts made from 
6 x 6’s, each 3 feet high. These are 
secured to 10 x 10 concrete piers with 
strap iron, which is embedded in the 
concrete. For bracing the posts, use 
2 x 6’s between the four rear posts, 
secured with 4" spikes. 

The platform is made of 12" bridge 
planks, and rests on 3x8 stringers 
secured with 6" spikes. An electric 
drill should be used to get the spikes 
through the planks without splitting 
them. 

The upper end of the incline rests 
on a 2 x 6 crosspiece, which is notched 
into the front of the posts; 2x8 braces 
and 3" strap iron hold the incline 
solidly to the platform. Use 12" bridge 
planking on 3x8 stringers for the in¬ 
cline, as for the platform. The bottom 
of the incline should rest on 6 x 8 x 20" 
piers. 

Where wood rests on concrete, it 
should be given two coats of creosote, 
or another good preservative, to pre¬ 
vent rotting. It also helps if concrete 
is coated with asphalt. 

The materials you will need include: 
Platform and incline — Nine 12" 
bridge planks, 18 ft. long, cut in two. 

Stringers—Two 3 x 8’s, 18 ft., cut 
in two. 

Posts—One 6x6 rough, 18 ft., cut 
in six pieces. 

Crosspiece—One 2 x 6, 8 ft. long. 
Braces—Two 2 x 6’s, 12 ft. long, cut 
to fit; One 2 x 8, 9 ft., cut in two. 

Strap iron—8 ft. of % x 2", cut in 
eight pieces; 2 ft. of Vi x 3", cut in 
two. 

Spikes—2 pounds of 4"; 8 pounds of 
6 ". 


Bolts — Four % x 4" with washers 
(for strap iron between incline and 
platform). 

Concrete—5 cu. ft. l-2Vi-5 mix.— 
L. J. Smith. V 

Reflectors 

For Farm Implements 

I T doesn’t cost much, but it can save 
a lot of grief if you apply reflector 
material strips to the extremities of 
farm implements. Maybe you are not 
planning to haul machinery on main 
roads and highways after dark, but it 
gets dark so soon and it is often a 
temptation to finish the last few acres 
before heading for home. 

The use of reflector strips is in addi¬ 
tion to safety lights, not instead of 
them. Trailed implements must have 
lights to mark the limits, showing 
amber to approaching traffic, and red 
to the rear to warn overtaking drivers. 
If machinery is over regulation width, 
it should not be moved at night at all, 
and should be marked by flags during 
daylight travel. V 




Ready-to-use 

FAIRVIEW 

WARFARIN 


FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
1355 St.John Street Regina 


Rat* arc destructive and DANGER* 
©US! Coupled with the alarming 
grain and iood spoilage record is 
the fact that rats are dreaded dis¬ 
ease carriers. You can't afford to 
take a chance! Don't give them a 
FI chance . . . purchase a jar of Pair- 
view Warfarin—a rat killer which 
£1 has PROVEN its effectiveness. Fair- 
■ view Warfarin is in convenient form 
ready for instant use. It's ma* 
gj chine-mixed with enticing odorless 

bait . . a bait which will never 
„ spoil. Purchase it now at your nearest 

s drug, hardware, or general store or 

IT NOT AVAILABLE— Ordar by Mailt 
Ready-to-use FAIRVIEW WARFARIN 
(pest paid) only 19c lb. 

FAIRVIEW WARFARIN 
CONCENTRATE 

(muc It yourself; directions on package) 
(pest paid) only $1.7S »/ 4 lb. 

Makes S lbs of pofenf bait 


7 jm ASBESTOS'*?*** Nf s /•: 

brnall FLATBOARD 


Is fire-resistant—rodent and insect proof—never needs ) 
painting. it TurnaIt n asbestos-cement FLATBOARD can 
be quickly greeted by anyone who can hammer a nail 

a m a / a n rv t . a 


or saw a board. “Turnall” FLATBOARD becomes tougher 


with age, assuring o maximum of economy with a 


minimum of maintenance. 


AGAINST FIRE! 


" Turnall n FLATBOARD con be easily brushed clean 
with a stable broom or hosed under pressure with water 
—it is not affected by dampness, will not rot or decay. 
See your nearest Building Supply Dealer. 

ATLAS ASBESTOS 




Montreal ♦ Toronto - Winnipeg * Edmonlon ♦ Vancouver 

A member of the Turner & Newer// Organization, 67-42 . 
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“My Life Insurance man 
did a grand job for me, Ed” 

All talk over the back fence isn’t about sport, or 
politics, or television programs. Very often it’s 
about such vital things as looking after the 
family and having enough money to retire on. 

Your life insurance man is well equipped to solve 
these problems. He is trained to analyse all the 
facts about a family’s future requirements. He 
serves Canadian families by offering practical 
plans to meet individual needs. 

Life Insurance representatives have exceptional 
training opportunities today. Their own com¬ 
panies provide them with basic courses covering 
a wide variety of subjects. 

Through the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada they have access to the experience of 
many able men who have helped to make 
Canadians the world’s best-insured people. This 
Association has a 2-year training program for 
its members. And, in addition, for those who 
desire to pursue more advanced studies, there is 
a 3-year university extension course leading to 
the Association’s designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter (C.L.U.) 

This thorough training plus practical experience 
in helping people explains why millions of 
Canadians have welcomed the services of the 
modern Life Underwriter. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

L-257C 


WORKSHOP 


Three Blades 

For the Price of One 



Left: Jacob Mandel applying the paste to a cultivator blade icith a knife. 
Right: After paste has air dried, he heats it until metal is cherry red. 


O UT on the dry, windswept up¬ 
lands of southern Alberta, 
between Fort Macleod and 
Lethbridge, the Mandels of the Mon¬ 
arch Hutterite Colony find they can 
triple the life of their cultivator blades 
by hard-facing them with a “sweat- 
on” paste—a wear-resistant alloy con¬ 
taining chromium bromides. 

“We don’t try to rebuild worn 
blades,” Sam Mandel told The Coun¬ 
try Guide. “This is just a protective 
coating for new implements that 
makes them wear longer. The blades 
we’re using now have been on for 
two years and we expect to get 
another season’s use out of them. We 
used to replace them every year.” 

Applied evenly along the underside 
of a cultivator blade’s cutting edge to 
a width of about one and one-quarter 
inches, the paste is first allowed to air 
dry, then an acetylene torch is applied 
until the metal is cherry red. The 
Mandels generally apply the alloy 
with a jackknife blade, but a brush, 
putty knife, or spatula will do just as 
well. 


Since the Monarch Colony has a 
complete farm workshop, including 
both acetylene and electric welding 
equipment, they are able to do this 
hard-facing work themselves. Farm 
manager Jacob Mandel figures it costs 
about $5 to protect the cutting edges 
of a three-blade unit. As a new set of 
blades costs $56, this amounts to a 
saving of $107 per machine every 
three years. 

For those who haven’t welding 
equipment, there are always black¬ 
smith or machine shops in some 
nearby town or village which would 
hard-face their equipment for them. 
Welding shops in the Monarch district 
quote a price of about $15 for treating 
three blades with sweat-on paste. On 
the basis of the same cost mentioned 
a*bove, this would still represent a 
saying of $97, or 58 per cent over a 
period of three years. There is also a 
saving in tractor fuel because treated 
blades remain sharp longer, reducing 
the amount of power needed to pull 
the cultivator.—C.V.F. V 


Swinging curtain. If you want a 
door, but have no door space, make a 

curtain rod in !Y in § curtain - 
half of hinge I his means a cur¬ 
tain which will 
open like a door, 
but swing farther 
until it is flat 
against the wall. 
Fasten one half 
of a hinge to the 
door jamb, then 
take a curtain rod and bend one end 
of it to fit into the hinge. The re¬ 
mainder of the rod goes across the 
top of the doorway and the curtain is 
hung on it.—D.L.M., Man. V 



"door" can be Swung 

BACK AGAINST WALL 


Raising wall board. It is often diffi¬ 
cult to raise wall board when you are 
applying it to a 
ceiling, but this 
gadget does the 
■7job quickly and 
efficiently. Make 
a holder of light 
board in a T- 
shape, with supports for the top. It 
should be tall enough to fit snugly 



between the floor and the roof when 
it is perpendicular. A cushion of felt 
or cloth will prevent damage to the 
wall board. Slant the holder and rest 
the wall board on top of it, then raise 
the holder until it is pressing the 
board to the ceiling. One of these 
holders at each end of the board 
make the best job—S.S.B., Sask. V 


hole in 

MORTAR 



PLUG IS DRIVEN INTO 
HOLE ONTO WEDGE 


Plug in wall. To set a tight wooden 
plug in a masonry 
wall, first drill a 
hole in the ma¬ 
sonry to a depth 
of about 2", and 
just large enough 
to take the plug 
before it is ex¬ 
panded with a 
wedge. Then saw a slit lengthwise in 
one end of the plug, about twice the 
depth of the wedge which will be 
driven into it. Place the tip of the 
wedge in the split of the plug and 
ease them into the drilled hole, as 
shown. When the wedge strikes the 
end of the hole, drive the plug snugly 
onto the wedge, and you have a good 
tight fit.—G.M.E., Alta. V 
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Nothing Inside 
But Space 

Continued from page 11 

arch, because they combine the two 
desirable features of strength and 
lightness. 

On the day of the raising, the 
arches were anchored, on 24-inch 
centers, to the plank beams resting on 
the foundation. They were then 
pushed up into place with a pike- 
pole, and nailed to temporary boards 
that extended beyond those arches 
which were already in place. Then 
wall and roof sheathing was put on as 
the builders went along, to firmly 
secure the arches. A caulking gun was 
used to squeeze mastic under the lap 
of the roof panels to give a tight seal 
and eliminate the need of shingling. 

Well pleased with his building, 
Vivien has only one minor change in 
mind if he had to do the job all over 
’ again. “I’d replace that wooden ridge 
cap with a metal one,” he told The 
Country Guide. 

O UT West, costs and construction 
problems appear to be pretty 
much the same, depending on the 
location of each particular building. 
In isolated spots, where concrete isn’t 
readily available, a pole-pier founda¬ 
tion is being used. It has proved to be 
a good deal cheaper than pouring 
concrete. It consists of four-foot long, 
t pressure-treated posts, set into the 
ground on a footing of crushed rock 
or gravel. 

Gil Rekken, research engineer for 
Muttart Enterprises Ltd., Edmonton, 
who won a good deal of acclaim for 
his prefabricated pole barn (The 
Country Guide, February, 1956), has 
extended his tests to include a ready¬ 
made rigid frame building. This can 
be purchased as a complete unit, with 
continuous eavestroughing and down 
spouts, doors and windows (where 
needed), an adequate nail and hard¬ 
ware assortment, foundation mate¬ 
rials, and a choice of soft colors to 
( stain the building and protect it from 
the elements. Basic cost of such a 
building, excluding foundation mate¬ 
rials, can run as low as 86 cents per 
square foot, or about $1 per square 
foot with these materials added. 
(Freight charges would be extra, of 
y course.) 

To satisfy himself that rigid frame 
structures would stand up under heavy 
snowfall or violent winds, Rekken h°d 
a 64-foot span piled with sand bags 
until he had a load which exerted a 
pressure of 25 pounds per square foot 
over the whole span. As an extreme 
test, Gil had all the bags taken from 
r one half and loaded on the other. 
This imposed a load of 50 pounds to 
the square foot on that section of the 
span, or the equivalent of eight feet 
of snow on an ordinary barn roof. 
Although this one-sided strain caused 
a good deal of deflection in the frame, 
the structure didn’t fail until many 
more bags were added. 

S HEATHING for a rigid frame 
building can be nailed on either 
the inside or outside of the arches, 
depending on what it’s to be used for. 
If you intend to store grain in it, in¬ 
side sheathing might prove best be¬ 
cause it gives a smooth, easily cleaned 
interior wall surface. In this case, 
however, your frames will have to be 


"Here’s what I call 

a Real Tractor” 

says George DePape, Farm Mgr. 

Richardson Stock Farms, Ltd., St. Vital, Manitoba 




“I recommend a CAT* Diesel Tractor every 
chance I get. I tell farmers, ‘You don’t have 
a tractor until you have a D4F ” 

To emphasize his words, George DePape 
points across the field where one D4 is eat¬ 
ing up the acres with a disk plow—and then 
back to the D4 Tractor he operates. This 
machine, equipped with “Swing-Around” 
Tool Bar and cultivators, covers 7 acres per 
hour. For this unit he also has a loader, 
ditcher and subsoiler. 

With this equipment the Richardson 
Farms are well prepared to handle any kind 


of job and crop condition: bulldozing dirt to 
fill in low spots, land clearing, ditch and pond 
digging, deep tillage, seedbed preparation, 
wet weather work and many another. 

They have an eye for both value and 
quality at the Richardson Farms—they are 
breeders of Herefords and leading importers 
of Scottish Shorthorns. For the same reasons 
—value and quality—they own Caterpillar 
Diesel Tractors. 

Capitalize on their good experience by 
owning a Cat Diesel Tractor, too! See your 
dealer today! 


CATERPILLAR* 

♦Caterpillar and Cat art tightwad Tradwnarfcs of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Overseas C.A., Caracas, Venezuela • Caterpillar of 
Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne • Caterpillar Brasil S.A., Sao Paulo • Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland • Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 




With 

MURRAY 


Roll Rooting 


The ideal, low-cost roofing material for build¬ 
ings of all kinds where speed of application and 
economy are factors. We have a variety of 
weights, colors and qualities in Murray Roll 
Roofings — all backed by the most 
famous name in roofing. 



ALEXANDER 




M 
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coated with some preservative to pre¬ 
vent decay. On the other hand, ex¬ 
terior sheathing will give a smooth 
exterior, and a minimum of decay. 

Another handy feature of rigid 
frame construction is that glass can 
be substituted for wood sheathing 
between the gussets, providing a row 
of attractive windows for ventilation 
and light. The outward slant of the 
windows is an advantage too, because 
it keeps out direct sunlight, allowing 
only reflected light to enter the 
building. 

Whether you buy it wholly or 
partly prefabricated, or build it right 
on the farm, the rigid frame structure 
is one of the most exciting new de¬ 
velopments in the farm building field 
for a long time. V 

Is Stilbestrol 
Doing the Job? 

Continued from page 13 

came in, then abandoned it in favor 
of a high protein feed mixture of his 
own when his figures told him his 
stock would put on adequate (and 
cheaper) poundage that way. Like 
many others queried, however, he 
would be willing to take another look 
at stilbestrol feeding if the relatively 
cheap (one 8-cent, 30-36 mg. tablet 
per animal for the whole feeding 
period, as compared to $5.00 to $7.50 


per head for the supplement) implant 
form was authorized for sale here. 

I N Ontario, farmer Bert Shepley and 
feed dealer Charles McLaren of 
Highgate, who operate a feedlot 
partnership geared to 150-200 head, 
are sold on the benefits of stilbestrol. 
They recorded an average gain of 2.8 
pounds per animal per day on a 71- 
day feeding period, using a basic low- 
cost ration, and 12-13 pounds of grain 
a day per head. Their ration consisted 
of 75 pounds of corn plits cobs, 250 
pounds of cobs alone, 125 pounds of 
western wheat screenings, 50 pounds 
of a supplement containing “DES,” 
and molasses. Later the supplement 
was cut down, and the portion of 
screenings raised to lower feeding 
costs, but the hormone level was kept 
constant. 

At Woodstock, Verne Kaufman 
buys western calves and then 
“boards” them with district farmers 
for the winter, paying for the gains i 
they make. In the spring, when the 
first grass is ready, he brings them 
home to his own farm where he feeds 
them chopped grass gathered with 
his forage harvester, plus his own 
mixture of grains with a supplement 
containing “DES.” Verne feels sure 
his cattle have gained better because 
of the hormone, but believes its value 
is limited to lots which feed 10 
pounds of grain or more per animal 
per day. He thinks stilbestrol has 



Both have a 

bank account-and 
a purpose for saving 


The difference between reaching a goal and 
missing it can be the savings you put by, 
now, in a bank account. 

Such savings don’t just happen. They involve 
some sacrifice, definite planning. But as 
your dollars mount up you feel a sense of 
accomplishment, of getting somewhere, that 
makes the effort more than worth while. 

Your bank account provides ready cash that 
can help take care of any emergency that may 
arise, or open the way to bargains or other 
opportunities. Whatever objective you may have 
in mind, and whatever use your savings may 
ultimately serve, you’ll always be glad you saved. 

Save at a bank — millions do! 


THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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caused increased udder size in his 
cows, and some raising of the tail 
head, although there hasn't been 
enough of these physiological changes 


available at much less than $100 to 
$115 per ton. Montana mills are 
turning out supplements containing 
stilbestrol with protein contents of 12, 


is written in such a way that it’s quite 
legal to prepare and sell supplements 
of this nature, and it would certainly 
reduce costs.” 


Old Chris 

Continued from page 15 





to bring protests from the packers. 

A T Chatham, John Van Raay feeds 
hormone regularly, and thinks 
it’s one of the factors which enables 
him to get full value from the 20 
pounds of grain per head per day 
that he pushes to his stock in the 
final six weeks of feeding. 

“Experiments have shown that stil¬ 
bestrol can influence animal gains,” 
he pointed out. “I believe the farmer 
has no alternative but to accept the 
findings of agricultural scientists in 
the use of feed additives, because 
they are equipped to discover the 
value of such things.” 

Another Chatham man, Lawrence 
Kerr, who is one of Ontario’s really 
big farm operators, has records to 
show where stilbestrol has given him 
from 15 to 16 per cent more gain on 
yearlings that were limited to 11 or 
12 pounds of concentrate apiece a 
day. Lawrence combines cash crops, 
cattle, and hogs on 1,050 acres, and 
keeps complete accounts of all 
phases of his enterprise. 


20, 32, and 44 per cent, which allows 
the feeder to choose the one best 
suited to his own needs. 

States Dr. L. W. McElroy, head of 
the Animal Science Department, 
University of Alberta, “I’ve always 
believed that a cattle feeder who has 
grain and roughage of high protein 
content should be able to buy stil¬ 
bestrol in a “bland” carrier, such as 
finely ground shorts or grain. As a 
matter of fact, the Feeding Stuffs Act 


This deer got to be called King 
Rack a blustery day one November. 
A bunch of fellows from the district 
were hanging around the store in the 
village when a drummer rattled his 
car up in front and came hustling in. 

“Say,” he said. “Did I ever see a 
deer with the king of all racks down 
by the corner,” and King Rack just 
stuck. Everyone there knew that rack 
to see. 

(Please turn to page 36) 


Results from universities, experi¬ 
mental farms, and commercial feed- 
lots across the nation leave no doubt 
that stilbestrol has the ability to in¬ 
crease animal gains. Whether these 
gains add up to more money in your 
pocket depends a good deal oh where 
your operation is located, how well 
you manage it, and the type and 
condition of your stock. That is a 
matter for each individual operator 
to decide. V 


OST feeders, both in 


the East 

1*1 and West, would like to see 
hormone implants legalized in Canada 
as a means of reducing the present 
high cost of feeding it. Authorized in 
the U.S. since early 1956, implants 
are being used there on both grass 
and feedlot cattle. As they can be 
readily bought in feed and equipment 
stores south of the border, it’s likely 
that a good many have been 
smuggled into Canada and used here. 
But it’s also likely that highly con¬ 
centrated forms of the hormone could 
prove very dangerous in careless 
hands. However, an official decision 
on implants will probably be made 
soon, because a new American feed 
additive called Synovex (a combina¬ 
tion of natural male and female 
hormones), which has shown every 
indication of surpassing stilbestrol as 
a weight-putter-oner, is available only 
in the implant form. 

Although divided on the question 
of implants, many Canadian officials 
feel that some feed manufacturers 
have taken advantage of the regula¬ 
tions at the feeder’s expense, forcing 
them to buy the hormone in a 32 
per cent protein supplement, when 
well-balanced rations, quite adequate 
for a good many operations, are 


First in Styling , Quality , 
Practical Performance! 


Year after year, Zenith’s outstanding quality 
has made it the largest-selling hearing aid in 
the world. Now Zenith announces its greatest 
achievement—the new Zenith Eyeglass Hearing 
Aid! Now at last you can enjoy improved hear¬ 
ing and, at the same time, enhance your per¬ 
sonal appearance. 

Imagine the freedom of wearing a light¬ 
weight, full-powered hearing aid without 
dangling cords, without even a trace of “cloth¬ 
ing noise.” But that’s not all! This new Zenith 
offers important extra advantages, too, like 
being able to use the telephone naturally, right 
at ear level . . . your choice of eyeglass frame 
styles... a tiny compartment for a spare battery. 

The efficient new 4-transistor Zenith circuit 
is built entirely into one of the smoothly- 
contoured temple bars, available for either ear. 
If you choose’, you can even wear one at each 
ear for the greater depth and realism of “bi¬ 
naural” hearing. 

Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate all nine new 4- and 5-transistor 
Zenith models. Prices range from $50 to $175, 
with 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee, One- 
Year Warranty and Five-Year After-Purchase 
Protection Plan. Binaural hearing units at 
added cost. 

Visit your nearby Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer 
listed in the Yellow Pages or phone him for a 
home demonstration. Or mail coupon for free 
literature and local dealer list. 


Lenses, frame fronts, and related professional services in connectioD 
with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aid are available 
only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist or optician. 


Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. C2W 

1165 Tecumseh Road E., Windsor, Ontario 

Please mail your new free booklet about Zenith 
Quality Eyeglass Hearing Aids. Also include list 
of local dealers. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE PUMP ROOM, AMBASSADOR EAST HOTEL, CHICAGO 

Eyeglass hearing aids above: Zenith Executive for men, Zenith Vogue for women 


r £M/TH 


Zenith Hearing Aids 
are among the rare 
electrical or mechanical 
products which sell 
in Canada for the same 
price as in the U.S.A. 


ADDRESS 
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fitting start 
for a good day 

SNUG, WARM AND COMFORTABLE IN 


1400 COTTON FINE-RIB UNDERWEAR 


When you’re in and out of doors on a cold day you 
need warm but medium weight underwear for health¬ 
ful protection. Stanfield’s Fine-Rib gives you that . . . 
warmth without weight. 

SHIRTS (1411), pullover style, with short sleeves, patented 


non-sag, nylon reinforced neckband, 34-46.$2.25 

LONGS (1412), with full double seat, 30-44.$2.75 

Also available in COMBINATIONS, long or short sleeves. 
Sizes 34-44.$4.50 


Over sizes priced slightly higher. 


—‘ ASK AT YOUR FAVOURITE UNDERWEAR COUNTER FOR 

Stanfield’s^ 

UNDERWEAR ^r. K 

STANFIELD'S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. REGISTERED 


SALES OFFICES: 

MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • REGINA • CALGARY • VANCOUVER 


King Rack had favored the deep 
valley between our place and j 
Barkers’. There was a gentleman’s 
agreement in the district that no one 
would hunt this valley until Old Chris 
had his deer. He was getting old, and 
we figured he needed the breaks. But 
he got his deer the afternoon of the 
last day for six years hand running, 
so no one got much chance to hunt in 
the valley. I guess that’s the way Old 
Chris planned it. 

The year before, he’d knocked King 
Rack down but hadn’t got him. In 
the old days he would have killed him 
in his tracks. And now this year his 
womenfolk wanted to take away this 
chance to set the record straight. 

It’s small wonder I argued with 
Patricia. When she was still cutting 
out paper dolls Old Chris had used 
to take me hunting. Those days he 
could have stalked up to a white-tail 
and patted it without its ever hearing 
him. There might be no sense in it, 
but if Old Chris wanted one last bang 
at King Rack I had to help him get 
it. I told Patricia as much. 

That didn’t go down too big. When 
I got Patricia home she jumped out of 
the car and went into the house and 
slammed the door. There was nothing 
left for me to do but go on home. 

I CAME back at noon Monday to 
find out from Old Chris what he 
was going to do. 

“I’m afraid it’s quite impossible,” 
said Mrs. Barker. Patricia didn’t say 
anything. 

Old Chris didn’t look too good. His 
lips were bluish and his general color 
was pretty bad. His mouth was 
pinched as though he were in some 
pain. “Hello there, boy,” he said. 
“Well, tomorrow’s the day we’ve been 
waitin’ for, eh?” 

“But they tell me you’ve decided 
not to go.” 

He winked behind his hand. “Sure,” 
he said. “That’s right. I’m an old man. 
It’d be crazy to go huntin’. Who 
knows, it might kill me.” 

“That’s sensible,” said Mrs. Barker. 
“Sure, Sarah,” said Old Chris. “Look, 
boy, you’ll be at the post office. Mail 
this letter for me, eh?” 

“Well, all right, Chris.” I took the 
letter. “You don’t want me to call for 
you?” 

“It looks that way, boy,” said Old 
Chris. 

I walked home through the valley 
and drove into town to mail Chris’s 
letter. 

I looked at the letter before I 
mailed it. It was addressed to me. 
And inside was a slip of paper on 
which was written: “By the chicken 
house at six—if I’ve got to die it s 
better in the bush than in bed. Chris. 

I was cagey about doing this on 
my own, so I stopped off at the vil¬ 
lage doctor’s and showed him the 
note. He read it and handed it back. 
“It’s against all my rules. But I’ll tell 
you in confidence that Old Chris’s life 
is lived already. I doubt if he s got a 
month left in him. If he wants to 
have a last hunt-well, I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

It was cool and crisp the next 
morning when I hunkered down by 
the chicken house in Barker’s yard. 
The sun was beginning to lighten the 
eastern horizon. 

I heard the screen door creak, then 
made out the dim outline of Old Chris 
crossing the yard. “They sleep up- 



f Coleman I 


Coleman Oil Space Heaters are 
attractively styled to lend beauty to 
every room. And, you’ll find a 
model for every need—one that will 
give "all-over” warmth for one 
room or a whole house. See your 
Coleman dealer today. 


MORE HOMES HEAT WITH COLEMAN 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 



TRIM BOY CONCEALED 

GAS FURNACE FLOOR FURNACE 


WANT TO KNOW MONET 

Write for FREE illustrated folder. 

The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. Ltd., 
Dept.CG-66Toronto 8, Canada. 



























stairs and I was quiet. I guess we’re 
all right. Let’s get goin’,” said Old 
Chris. 

It was only a mile, but it was full 
light by the time I got Old Chris 
settled above a creek where deer often 
crossed. I’d brought my sleeping bag, 
and he sat on it, with his back against 
a tree. He slipped shells into his rifle. 
“This is really livin’, boy,” he said. 
“It’ll be tough when we get too old to 
hunt, eh?” 

“It ain’t something a man wants to 
think about,” I said. 

I swung back the way we’d come, 
made a loop, and hit the valley down 
below our buildings and began to 
work back toward Old Chris. It was 
slow stalking. The woods were crisp 
and dry and the air was so still you 
could hear a twig snap half a mile 
away. It was a beautiful day, but not 
good for hunting. I stalked slowly. It 
was nearly noon before I got back to 
where Old Chris was sitting. 

“Saw two, three deer cross but nary 
a buck,” said Old Chris. “ You didn’t 
shoot?” 

“Not a thing. I heard deer, but they 
must have heard me first.” 

“The woods are noisy. Good day 
for just sittin’. You stay here with me. 
We’ll have a deer before the day is 
out.” 

“Not me. I’m going up the other 
way. I’ll work this way again.” 

“Good of you, boy.” 

“Why? I’m just hunting.” I reached 
for my pack. “Let’s have some grub 
and I’ll go again.” 

T HE afternoon was a repetition of 
the morning. Several times I 
heard deer in the woods but I never 
saw any. And an hour before dusk I 
joined Old Chris on his ridge. 

“Best time of day now. We’ll be 
seein’ deer soon.” said Old Chris. 

“Didn’t you see anything this after¬ 
noon?” I whispered. 

Old Chris looked a little embar¬ 
rassed. “Well, I guess maybe a couple 
of bucks did go past. Just small, 
though. You’d not of wanted me to 
take them.” 

“Oh, ho,” I said. “So it’s King Rack 
or nothing. Well, if that’s the way you 
want it—.” 

“Quiet, boy. I smell a deer.” 

I froze. In the years past every time 
Old Chris had said he “smelled” a 
deer there was one close. 

Ten minutes ticked by before there 
was a sound. Then I heard the click 
of a deer’s foot on a dry stick. King 
Rack stepped into view. He nosed the 
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water for a moment, lifted his head, 
cocked his ears forward, splashed his 
foot on the water like an impatient 
horse, then walked through. As he 
stopped in the clearing 75 yards in 
front of us the low rays of the sun 
reflected from his enormous rack of 
horns. He stood out in sharp relief 
against the dark spruce behind. 

Old Chris looked at him, a new 
brightness in his eyes. “You old cham¬ 
pion,” he whispered. “I knew you’d 
come to me.” His rifle came up slowly 
and the heavy boom rolled through 
the valley. King Rack poised for a 
moment, then bounded forward and 
disappeared into the wood. 


“Tough,” I said. “Tough shot.” 

“What’re you talkin’ about?” said 
Old Chris. “He was big as a barn and 
lighted up like a Christmas tree.” 

“Yeh, well—” 

“Come on. Let’s see if I hit.” Old 
Chris pulled himself up and hobbled 
down the hill. 

He stopped by a big spruce. “Dead 
center,” he said. “I knew I could shoot 
as good as ever.” I looked where he 
was looking. One of those little tar¬ 
gets you can get for .22 practice was 
tacked to the tree. A heavy bullet had 
cut the line between the bull’s-eye and 
the inner circle. 


“Did you shoot there, Chris? 
What’s-” 

“That’s where I shot, boy. You 
didn’t figure I’d kill King Rack?” I 
must have showed that I did. “No, 
boy, I’d not harm him. But I had to 
have the chance. And I wanted to 
know I could of taken him. So I put 
the target here.” 

A light began to dawn. “And last 

P J) 

“I’ve got to be gettin’ home, boy. 
My women’ll be pretty unreasonable 
already.” He started up the hill. “Last 
year? I cut too close. Thought for a 
minute I’d hurt him bad.” He paused 
for breath. “No sir, the big trophies 
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aren’t for old fellows like me. I got 
no time left to admire ’em.” He 
struggled on. “Kill King Rack? No sir! 
Not Old Chris.” And he thumped his 
stick on the ground. 

“I’ll tell you another thing, boy. If 
I’d of killed King Rack there I’d of 
been dead by mornin’.” 

“Come off it, Old Chris.” 

Old Chris was stubborn. “I got it 
set in my head we’ll die together.” 

W E walked home pretty slow. Old 
Chris was having a tough time 
with his joints. And I was in no hurry 
to face Patricia or her mother. They’d 
be worried about Old Chris. Me 
they’d likely go after with a shotgun. 
I said as much. 

Old Chris stopped and leaned on 
his stick. “Boy, I ain’t one to interfere 
between a fellow and a girl. But I 
know somethin’ of my own women¬ 
folk.” 

I waited but he didn’t go on. 
“What’re you gettin’ at, Chris?” 

He looked back across the valley in 
the direction the deer had disap¬ 
peared. 

“Take that fella there,” he said. 
“King Rack?” 

“Yeah. King Rack. Does he hang 
around a doe like a mew-lamb? Eh? 
Think about it, boy.” He turned and 
started to hobble off. “I guess I know 
my own granddaughter.” 

Patricia met us at the gate as we 
came in. “Granddad!” she said, “are 
you all right?” 

“Sure I’m all right. Why wouldn’t 
I be?” 

“And as for you—” said Patricia, 
turning to me. 

“See you, boy!” 

“Sure, Old Chris. So long.” 

“You come sneaking in here—” 
“Pat,” I said. “Has anyone ever told 
you how your eyes sparkle when 
you’re mad?” 

“Now don’t you—” 

I took her by the elbows and I slid 
my arm around her and kissed her 
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square on the mouth. Which is what 
I’d been dreaming about for years. 

She struggled a bit—a lot less than 
I’d expected. But I held her and when 
I loosened up I said quick, before she 
could speak, “Patricia, will you marry 
me?” 

She looked me square in the eye, 
and I saw a smile tickle the corner of 
her mouth. “What happened to you 
out there in the woods?” 

I grinned at her. “I asked you a 
question. I love you. Will you marry 
me?” 

She smiled mischievously. “And I 
always thought you’d end up marry¬ 
ing granddad!” She stood on tiptoe 
and kissed me. “Yes, I’ll marry you. ’ 

I was going to kiss her again but 
Old Chris came to the door. “Patricia, 
bring him in. I want to drink his 
health.” I had to postpone the kiss. 

O LD Chris wasn’t at our wedding. 

And he’s had his last hunt. He 
died in his sleep just 10 days later. 
We buried him near a big spruce on 
the edge of the graveyard nearest the 
woods. 

If you should ever go there you’ll 
have no trouble finding Old Chris’s 
grave. Fastened to the spruce above 
the grave, there’ll be the biggest set of 
white-tail deer horns that you ever 
saw. It’s the set that King Rack used 
to carry through our woods and 
valleys. 

Now I know this was only rough 
chance, and I don’t want it thought 
I’m saying it’s anything more. But 
King Rack was killed the afternoon 
before Old Chris died. The pot-hunt¬ 
ing Shepherdson boys ran the King 
down with dogs and shot him. 

I knew it didn’t mean anything, Old 
Chris being dead a few hours after 
King Rack died. But the horns were 
lying down beside the Shepherdson’s 
barn, and they figured the five dollars 
I gave them was money picked up. I 
thought the two old champions would 
like to be out there on the edge of the 
forest looking at one another. 

And at the last it was proved—as if 
I needed more proof—that Old Chris 
knew his own womenfolk, just as he’d 
said. Because it was Patricia’s mother 
who said a hunter is lost without his 
gun, and it was Patricia said maybe 
we should put it down there with 
him. 

Patricia and I stood holding hands 
as we watched them lower the box 
that held Old Chris and his rifle. And 
the vagrant thought flitted through 
my mind that in the happy hunting 
grounds, where Old Chris’s joints will 
be supple again, King Rack had better 
watch his step. V 



“This loafing shed you're thinking of, 
is it for you or the cows?” 
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A Story of Halloween 


by GLENORA PEARCE 




H ALLOWEEN, or All Hallows Eve, ij one of our oldest festive 
holidays. Actually its origin came about long before the Christian 
era. History gives the ancient priests of the Druids credit for the 
founding of the first harvest festival, held on what is now the last day 
of October, the eve of All Saints’ Day. The first ceremonies were 
solemn, devout religious rites and were held around the roaring flames 
of a fire. 

About the same time as the Druids were celebrating their harvest 
festival, the Romans had a similar autumn feast period in honor of 
Pomona, goddess of the orchard. Autumn flowers, ripe fruit, grain and 
corn were used as decorations as well as food. 

It was centuries later that the leaders of the Christian Church estab¬ 
lished a day for service in memory of the saints, which became All 
Saints’ Day. Today our use of grain sheaves, pumpkins, apples, nuts 
and other products of the harvest would seem a direct continuation of 
the old Roman customs. 






The Middle Ages, a period of ignorance and superstition, were 
responsible for the introduction of ghosts and witches into the Hal¬ 
loween celebrations. It was during this period that performance of 
strange and mischievous antics, and pranks by the celebrants began. 

Black cats, dancing skeletons, jack-o’-lanterns, tick-tacks, trick or 
treat, all have been introduced along the way. How times change even 
Halloween celebrations. Ask Grandpa if he remembers changing the 
front wheels for the back wheels on the neighbor’s buggy? He’ll re¬ 
member, and in times ahead, you’ll remember the fun you’ve had on 
Halloween Eves, too. 

The customs and habits will change from time to time and place to 
place, but the basic traditional intent of the holiday, that of a harvest 
festival, will always remain—even though it may not be known by 
its celebrants. V 
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A new mother can obtain guidance at the free N.H.S. mothercraft classes. Medical officers see any child about whose health the mother feels concern. 


“They’re beautiful!” says the author, recently re¬ 
turned from Britain, and proud grandmother of 
one of these rosy-cheeked youngsters 


O NE of the most outstanding im¬ 
pressions one gets in Britain 
today is of the numbers of 
beautiful babies that are to be seen 
everywhere—in the cities, towns and 
villages, and on the farms, among the 
poor as well as the rich—fine, strong, 
healthy-looking, well-behaved young¬ 
sters, with rosy cheeks, firm limbs, 
sparkling eyes and a general air of 
good health and well-being. This cer¬ 
tainly augurs well for the future 
physical fitness of this coming genera¬ 
tion. 

During the past year I became the 
proud grandmother of one of these 
beautiful babies. My youngest daugh¬ 
ter, living in London now, had her 
first baby under Britain’s National 
Health Service scheme. 

These exceptionally fine - looking 
babies are perhaps the best thing to 
emerge on the social scene in Britain 
as a result of the National Health Serv¬ 
ice. One can find little to criticize in 
N.H.S. scheme. Indeed, there is much 
to emulate! 

The story goes back to 1918, when 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Act 
was passed in Britain and when, in the 
following year, the Ministry of Health 
was set up. Before that time the infant 
mortality in Britain had been quite 
high. In* 1900, infant mortality in the 
first year of life was 154 per 1,000 
and the maternal mortality rate per 
1,000 was 4.80. At the inception of 
the new Ministry, in 1919, the infant 
mortality rate per 1,000 was 89 and 
the maternal mortality rate per 
1,000 was 4.37. In 1954, the rate had 
fallen per 1,000 to 25.5 for infant 
mortality and per 1,000 to 0.69 for 
maternal deaths—a very great improve¬ 
ment indeed. 

Today in Britain, when a woman 
thinks she is going to have a baby she 
at once goes to her family doctor, or 
to a midwife, or to the nearest welfare 
center in her district for free con¬ 
firmation of her pregnancy. If she 
chooses, she can have private medical 
care, for which she pays in the usual 
way. 

The doctor who undertakes this 
care will carry out ante-natal and post¬ 


natal examinations, but that, usually, 
comprises the extent of his services. 
It is customary, in Britain, for a 
mother to have a midwife actually de- 
fiver her baby, whether it is born in 
hospital or in a home. The doctor may 
attend the confinement if he thinks it 
necessary, or he may be called in by 
the midwife should complications 
arise. 

M IDWIFERY in Britain for many 
years has held a position of con¬ 
siderable prestige. It was not always 
so. In the 19th century women about 
to bear a child were usually entrusted 
to the dubious ministrations of ignor¬ 
ant and none-too-clean older women, 
the “Sairey Gamps” of Dickens’ books. 
Conditions, both in hospitals and in 
homes, were often far from what 
might be desired. It was not until 1891 
that an intrepid and dedicated nurse, 
Alice Gregory, herself shocked by the 


existing sorry state of affairs, and filled 
with a vision of what the midwife’s 
calling really should be, began the 
work of training women in this special 
field. Today the great training school 
for midwives, at Woolwich, London, 
is a monument to her faith and efforts. 

At the local welfare center or clinic 
the expectant mother is first inter¬ 
viewed by an almoner—a medico-social 
worker attached to a hospital — who 
takes down all the necessary particu¬ 
lars as to her name, address, age, re¬ 
ligion, husband’s occupation and busi¬ 
ness address, whether this is her first 
child or not, and details as to the size 
of her house and circumstances. 

Maternity homes and hospitals, 
with medical staffs including special¬ 
ists, are provided without charge for 
the mother under the National Health 
Service scheme. Most young mothers 
in Britain go to the hospital for their 


first baby, though maybe not for sub¬ 
sequent babies. If the mother wishes 
to have what is called an “amenity” 
bed, in order to insure more privacy, 
she must pay 12 s.—or $1.68—a day 
for a single room, or 6 s.—84 cents—a 
day for a bed in a small ward; this as 
compared with the $10 to $15 and *■ 
more a day charged here. If the 
mother wishes to make entirely priv¬ 
ate arrangements with a specialist, 
she can go into a private ward of the 
hospital or into a private nursing 
home and pay the full charges. 

I F the mother decides to have her 
baby at home, it is at the clinic that 
she books her midwife’s services. This 
midwife may deliver the child herself 
or she may act as a maternity nurse in 
co-operation with the doctor. The 
midwife who officiates at a home con¬ 
finement is qualified to give certain 
analgesics for the relief of pain in 
childbirth; she also supplies the 
mother with a sterilized maternity 
pack for use in her home confinement, 
provided without charge through the 
local health authority. After the birth 
of the baby the midwife visits the 
mother regularly at least once a day H 
for two weeks or longer if necessary. 
She helps the mother establish breast 
feeding and, if it is the first baby, she 
teaches the mother how to handle and 
care for it. After that, qualified health 
visitors take over the responsibility. 
Sometimes, especially in rural areas, 
the midwife combines the work so that 
she is both nurse and health visitor. * 
At these maternal and child welfare 
clinics the mother receives her ante¬ 
natal, post-natal and child welfare 
care. Regular routine examinations 
throughout her pregnancy are given 
to her there. She can also attend 
classes where she is instructed as to 
the process of labor and in “natural 
birth” methods, so popular in Britain 
now. At the physiotherapy classes she 
learns the technique of “relaxation” 
and is given exercises for strengthen¬ 
ing the muscles that are used before 
and after labor. I found it an amus¬ 
ing sight to see dozens of women, of 
all ages, colors and kinds, and in vari- 


by KATHLEEN STRANGE 



Careful care of Britain’s mothers has resulted in fine-looking, sturdy babies. 
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ous stages of pregnancy, bending and 
stretching in line, most of them no 
doubt wondering if they would ever 
see their own knees again! 

H EALTH foods are also distributed 
at clinics. This is an important 
feature of maternity work under the 
N.H.S. At the outbreak of World War 
II, the Government of Great Britain 
recognized that the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Service, built up since 
i 1919, would stand the country in good 
stead but that in the case of total war 
these services would have to be rein¬ 
forced. Besides wartime emergency 
measures, such as the evacuation of 
expectant mothers and mothers with 
children from danger areas, a nutri¬ 
tional policy was evolved. The govern¬ 
ment set up a system of priorities for 
mothers and children, the cornerstone 
of which was the National Milk 
Scheme. This new measure introduced 
in 1940, guaranteed a pint of milk a 
day at 2 d.—three cents—a pint, or free 
if necessary, for every expectant 
mother and every child under five, no 
matter what the shortages for the rest 
of the population might be. In 1941 
the scope of this service was extended, 
and vitamin supplements were made 
available for young children under 
what then became known as the Na¬ 
tional Milk and Vitamins Scheme. A 
year later this became the Welfare 
Scheme, and its scope was widened. 



Author's British-born granddaughter. 


Under the Welfare Foods Scheme 
a woman receives throughout her 
pregnancy a pint of milk a day at two 
cents a pint; concentrated orange 
juice at six cents a bottle; and vitamin 
A and D tablets or cod liver oil com¬ 
pound free. When the baby is born 
the mother can continue to get a pint 
4 of milk a day at two cents a pint until 
the child is five years old. If she is 
breast feeding her baby, the milk is 
available for her to drink herself. If 
bottle feeding is required, and the 
mother would like to use National 
Dried Milk, she can get it for the baby 
instead of liquid milk. Concentrated 
orange juice at six cents a bottle, and 
cod liver oil free, are available for the 
baby from one month to five years, 
and vitamin A and D tablets can be 
obtained by the mother, free, for 30 
weeks after the baby’s birth. 

W HERE it is available, all dental 
treatment for expectant and 
nursing mothers and for pre-school 
children is free, including the pro¬ 
vision of dentures. Where it is not 
available the expectant and nursing 
mothers and children can get their 
dental treatment free by arrangement 
with dentists working under the Gen¬ 
eral Dental Service, under which they 
have to pay toward the cost of den¬ 
tures. 


There are also cash maternity bene¬ 
fits for expectant mothers under the 
National Insurance Act, available 
where the mother or her husband 
satisfies the certain insurance condi¬ 
tions. This gives a maternity grant of 
£ 10, or around $28, for the purchase 
of a layette, and additional grants if 
more than one child is born. A grant 
of £.4, or $11.20, is given if the con¬ 
finement takes place at home or at 
the home of a relative or friend, or if 
the costs of the confinement elsewhere 
are not met out of public funds. An 
allowance of 40 s.—$5.60—a week for 
18 weeks, beginning 11 weeks before 
the expected week of confinement, is 
payable to a woman who normally 
goes out to work and who pays full 
National Insurance contributions. The 
allowance can be increased in certain 
circumstances where there are de¬ 
pendents. 

In hospital the mother has to get 
out of bed on the second day, go to 
the bathroom alone on the third day 
and on the fourth day she sits up at a 
table for meals. There is no escaping 
post-natal exercises, which are con¬ 
sidered important to bring the body 
back into shape again. On the very 
first morning the physiotherapist visits 
the new mother, whips off the bed¬ 
clothes with a practised hand and puts 
her through her paces, no matter how 
she may feel. The girls often groan 
but eventually they co-operate! 

C HILD welfare or “toddler’s” clinics, 
generally held at the welfare 
center, or in a village hall or similar 
building, are staffed by medical 
officers and health visitors. Under this 
service, the doctor sees any child 
about whom the mother needs advice. 
If treatment is required the clinic 
doctor will refer the child to its family 
doctor or to a hospital. The baby’s 
physical progress is watched carefully 
up until it is five years old. Mother- 
craft classes are conducted, without 
any charge, which “new” mothers may 
attend if they so desire. 

Small wonder then, that one sees 
so many beautiful babies in Britain 
today! And healthy mothers! The serv¬ 
ices now available to everyone have 
been gradually built up in the face 
of the depression of the 1930’s and 
World War II. 

Emphasis has been put, throughout 
this story, on points in this infant and 
maternal care, that are provided free. 
The fact remains though that these 
admirable services cost considerable 
sums of money. Under the National 
Health Service in Britain, that cost is 
shared by everyone —all the taxpayers 
of the land. Salary and wage earners, 
no matter how low their pay, help pay 
through employer’s deductions from 
their earnings; the self-employed con¬ 
tribute to it through their income tax; 
property owners find on their local 
rate assessment forms a clause which 

reads: “. . . for National Health Serv- 
• » 
ice. 

My husband and I, during our re¬ 
cent two-year stay in England, figured 
it out that we were required to pay an 
amount which is roughly about equal 
to the cost per person here, for the 
familiar Blue Cross service. In Britain 
the N.H.S. tax is one of the easiest of 
all taxes to collect and it could be 
readily proved to be the tax from 
which most of the people receive di¬ 
rect benefits. V 
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When you get the honey habit you’ll be putting honey into all kinds 
of dishes because it is an appetising and economical food 

by JULIA MANN 


W HEREVER flowers bloom and 
bees hum, honey is produced. 
Homemakers are interested in 
honey as a harvest. It is not only a 
sweetening agent, but a nutritious and 
valuable food for people of all ages 
and occupations. Honey is a natural 
sugar, which is easy to digest and 
supplies body energy readily. It also 
contains some important minerals. 
Honey is an important harvest right 
across Canada, with about one-third 
of the Canadian honey coming from 
Ontario. In Saskatchewan there are 
about 2,700 people keeping bees, 
with a yearly production of 4,000,000 
pounds, which is enough honey to fill 
130 freight cars. 

There are some recipes which call 
for honey to be used exclusively as 
the sweetening agent, while honey 
may be substituted for sugar in other 
recipes. Where honey is used as a 
sugar substitute, the general rule is to 
reduce the amount of liquid in the 
recipe by three tablespoons for each 
cup of honey used. The total amount 
of salt should be increased by Vs tea¬ 
spoon to Vi teaspoon. If more than 
one cup of honey is used, add Vi tea¬ 
spoon soda for each extra cup. Cakes 
and cookies made with honey are 
noted for their keeping qualities, 
because of the ability of honey to 
absorb and retain moisture, and thus 
retard the drying out and staling of 
baked goods. This is of importance to 
the homemaker who does her baking 
in advance. Why not try honey to 
meet the October need for a new slant 
on food? This will give you something 
sweet and different to add individu¬ 
ality to the meal. Here are some 
recipes to choose from. 


The smooth taste of honey goes so well 
with the tart flavor of apples in a pie. 


Crush berries and combine all ingredi¬ 
ents except ginger ale. Chill. When ready 
to serve add ginger ale and crushed ice. 


Honey Beets 

Yield: 6 servings 
2 T. butter Vz c. honey 

Vz T. cornstarch Vz tsp. salt 

Vi c. lemon juice 12 medium-sized 
2 T. water cooked beets 

Melt butter and blend in cornstarch. 
Gradually stir in lemon juice, water and 
honey. Stir until mixture boils and begins 
to thicken. Boil about two minutes, stir¬ 
ring continually. Add salt. Add beets and 
heat thoroughly. Serve hot. 

Honey Apple Pie 

4 to 6 apples Vz c. honey 

2 T. lemon juice (amount de- 

Pastry for double pends on tart- 

crust ness of apples ) 

Vz tsp. cinnamon 1 T. butter 

Line piepan with pastry, rolled thin. 
Prick with a fork. Pare fruit and slice 
thin. Arrange on pastry. Sprinkle cin¬ 
namon on top. Dot with bits of butter. 
Cover with perforated top crust. Press 
together at edges. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) for 10 minutes. Reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake 25 to 
30 minutes longer, or until crust is 
slightly browned and the fruit is soft. 


Ever long for those long, thin and crispy 
bread sticks you find in good restaurants? 

If you bake at home, they’re easy to make 
with Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. Try 
them soon . . . they make a wonderful 
addition to any meal 1 

NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 
ALWAYS ACTIVE , FAST RISING 

KEEPS FRESH FOR WEEKS 


Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 


AC7mow 


Fruit Punch 

Yield: 20 servings 


1 c. berries in 
season 
1 c. honey 
lVz c. orange 
juice 


Vz c. lemon juice 
2 c. double 
strength tea 
(freshly made) 
1 pt. ginger ale 


CRUNCHY BREAD STICKS 


until smooth and elastic. Place in greased 
bowl. Grease top. Cover. Let rise in a 
warm place, free from draft, until 
doubled in bulk—about 1 hour. 


An interesting display of honey by the Manitoba Beekeepers' Assocation at the 
Red River Exhibition in Winnipeg shows the many varieties available in honey. 
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Remove from oven. Add honey blended 
with lemon juice through the perforation 
in the top crust. The fruit will absorb the 
honey. 

Mint and Honey Jelly 

Yield: Five 6 -oz. glasses 
3 A c. boiling water Vz c. bottled pectin 
2 T. dried mint Green vegetable 
leaves coloring 

2Vz c. liquid honey 

Pour boiling water over mint. Cover 
and let stand 15 minutes. Strain through 
fine mesh cheesecloth. Measure mint in¬ 
fusion. Add water to make % cup. Com¬ 
bine infusion and honey in large sauce¬ 
pan. Bring to boil quickly. While mix¬ 
ture is coming to a boil, add enough 
coloring to tint desired shade and mix 
thoroughly. As soon as mixture boils, add 
pectin, stirring constantly. Bring to full 
rolling boil. Remove from heat immedi¬ 
ately. Skim. Pour into jelly glasses. 
Paraffin at once. Serve with lamb, veal, 
pork and roast turkey. 

Honey Orange Bread 

Yield: 9x5* 3 -inch loaf 
2 T. butter 2% c. all-purpose 

1 c. honey flour 

1 egg 2Vz tsp. baking 

IV 2 T. grated powder 

orange rind 1 tsp. salt 

3 A c. orange juice 3 A c. chopped 

V 2 tsp. soda nuts 

Cream the honey and butter. Add the 
beaten egg and then the orange rind. 
Sift the dry ingredients together and add 
to the mix, alternately, with the orange 
juice. Add chopped nuts. Bake in an 
oiled loaf pan at 325° F. for 1 hour and 
10 minutes. 

Individual Pumpkin Custards 

Yield: 6 servings 
IV 2 c. pumpkin 3 eggs 

3 A c. honey 1 c. milk 

1 tsp. cinnamon V 2 c. cream or Vz c. 

Vz tsp. ginger evaporated milk 

Y 2 tsp. salt 

Mix ingredients in the order given. 
Pour mixture into six custard cups, and 
1 place cups in a pan of hot water. Bake 
at 350° F. for about one hour, or until 
the tip of a silver knife comes out clean 
when inserted into the center of the 
custard. Serve with whipped cream 
garnish. 

Peach Wagon Wheel 

Yield: 6 servings 

4 T. butter 1 T. lemon juice 

V 2 c. honey Grated rind of Vz 

2 c. canned, sliced lemon 

peaches 6 slices bread 

Cream the butter thoroughly and blend 
in the honey to a spreading consistency. 
Top each slice of bread with the mixture. 
Then cut each slice of bread lengthwise 
into 4 strips. Arrange 12 strips like the 
spokes of a wheel in the bottom of a 
buttered casserole. Top with sliced 
peaches, then sprinkle with lemon juice 
and rind. Arrange remaining 12 strips, 
wheel fashion and buttered side up, on 
top. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 25 to 30 minutes. Serve warm or cold 
with cream or custard sauce. 

Honey Applesauce Cake 

1% c. sifted all- 1 tsp. baking 
purpose flour , soda 

or 3 A c. honey 

2 c. sifted pastry 1 c. smooth 

flour sweetened 

V 2 tsp. salt applesauce 

Vz tsp. grated nut- 1 c. seedless 

meg raisins 

Vi tsp. ground 4 T. butter 

cloves 4 T. shortening 

Measure flour and sift with salt, spices 
and baking soda. Add raisins. Cream 
butter with shortening and blend in 
honey. Add applesauce and combine 
well. Add flour mixture about half at a 
time, combining after each addition. 
Turn batter into greased and floured pan 
and bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
about Wz hours. V 



This week's RobinHood "BAKE-TESTED 


Robin Hood 


Robin Hood Flour 

GUARANTEED BEST FOR ALL YOUR BAKING 



Try these tasty turnovers soon. Your family will love the 
perfect combination of meat wrapped in golden brown 
pastry. And remember, only Robin Hood All-Purpose 
Flour makes such perfect pastry... so light, so flaky, so 
downright delicious. 


MEAT TURNOVERS 


J4 pound ground beef 
% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons finely chopped onion 

2 tablespoons fine dry bread crumbs 

3 tablespoons catsup 

3 cups sifted Robin Hood 
All-Purpose Flour 


1 34 teaspoons salt 
% cup shortening 
6 to 8 tablespoons cold water 


Mix lightly beef, % tsp. salt, onion, 
bread crumbs and catsup. 

Sift flour with salt. Cut in short¬ 
ening with two knives until mixture 
resembles coarse meal. Add water 
gradually, mixing with a fork until 
all flour is moistened. Divide dough 
in three. Roll each piece out on a 
lightly floured board into an 8-inch 
square. Cut each piece into 4 squares. 


Place 2 tablespoons meat on one side 
of each square. Fold over diagonally. 
Press edges firmly together with 
tines of fork. Make slashes in top of 
each turnover. Place on baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven, (425°F.) 20 
to 25 minutes or until turnovers are 
lightly browned. Serve hot or cold 
with your favourite tomato sauce, or 
use recipe below. Makes 12 turnovers. 


VITAMIN ENRICHED 

aii-purpose 


TOMATO SAUCE 

1 28 oz. tin tomatoes Yi teaspoon salt 

1 bay leaf Y teaspoon pepper 

1 small onion, chopped Few grains cayenne pepper 

1 stalk celery, sliced 2 tablespoons brown sugar 

34 teaspoon oregano 1 tablespoon vinegar 

34 teaspoon thyme 

Simmer together for 30 minutes. 

Remove bay leaf after first five minutes. 


Robin Hood Flour comes in 
fine quality cotton bags — 
100 lb., 50 lb., and 25 lb. 
sizes. Paper label soaks 
off—no ink to wash out. 
Also in handy 1 0 lb., 7 lb., 
5 lb. and 2 lb. packages. 




BAKE-TESTED 
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Bargain Fares 


OCTOBER BARGAIN EXCURSIONS 


Good Going Oct. 21-22-23. Return Limit Nov. 2, 1957 


From^v^ To 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Calgary 

Vancouver 

Calgary 

$25.85 $15.40 

— 

$19.95 

Edmonton 

25.85 * 25.95 

S 9.65 

23.95 

Saskatoon 

15.30 

* 9.20 

13.00 

32.95 

Regina 

11.50 

— 

15.40 

34.20 

Brandon 

4.40 

7.20 

22.55 

41.40 

Winnipeg 

- 

11.50 

25.85 

45.70 


*Good for six months return. 

For full information contact your local Greyhound Agent 
or Independent Travel Agent. 

GREYHOUND 



(Introducing a series of articles designed especially to help members 
of women’s clubs contribute more to success of their organizations.) 


N orth Americans have often 

been referred to jokingly as “a 
nation of joiners.” It is not long 
before a couple newly arrived in 
a community is approached to be¬ 
come a member of this auxiliary, or 
that lodge. 

People like to belong. Clubwork 
helps them feel they belong. Some get 
great pleasure in being received into 
a secret society, where a password or 
handshake grants admission. There 
are craft societies, church groups; the 
war veterans have their Legion, and 
women have their Institutes, Mis¬ 
sionary Societies, Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union, Council of Women, the 
list is almost endless. 

Why should there be a club? For 
instance, are not women busy enough 
with household chores and the rear¬ 
ing of children? What has clubwork 
to offer that can compensate for time 
spent away from the home-life? 

A community has many lacks. It 
may house a retarded child, and 


parents who cannot afford to send the 
little one away to a school prepared to 
care for it; there may be a need for a 
library, and hot soup and milk ought 
to be provided for children who take 
lunches to school. 

If joining a club will make these 
possible, people will give that much 
of themselves. Basically, everyone 
wants to clean up the lacks and get 
down to the business of living a happy 
life. The women in a farm organiza¬ 
tion, the councillors of municipalities, 
the members of a legislature, all see a 
need and a way to fulfil it. 

In return for giving time and money, 
the club member receives companion¬ 
ship, inspiration for her own duties, 
and encouragement to tackle more. 
But perhaps the greatest reward a 
North American gets from clubwork, 
perhaps the reason we are such 
joiners, stems from the knowledge 
that this is a free and bountiful land. 
Through clubwork we can be unselfish 
about this good fortune. 


(No. 1 in series) 

The Leader.. • Enthusiasm Plus 



"It's such a comfort to 
take the bus . . . and 
leave the driving to us!" 


Whether you like an article, or whether you don't, you can 
help us to help you if you write and tell us at The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg 2, Man. 


No Douche Protects 
Like Zonitors—Women Find! 

Gynecologist Reports On New, Easy—More Positive Method 
Of Feminine Hygiene—Provides Continuous Protection 


New York, N. Y. (Special) At 
last, science has developed a 
method of feminine hygiene a 
woman can use with confidence 
because it gives the germicidal 
protection of an antiseptic 
douche; but does it immediately 
and for a prolonged period — as 
no douche can. So quick and easy, 
this new method depends on 
remarkable vaginal suppositories, 
called Zonitors. 

Once inserted, Zonitors dissolve 
gradually, coating tissues with a 
protective film which lasts for hours 
—and are ready to work instantly. 
Zonitors guard against — destroy 
odors completely, too—helping to 
maintain a high degree of com¬ 
fort, convenience, safety and per¬ 
sonal daintiness not possible with 


ordinary douches. 

Zonitors’ amazing effectiveness 
is due to one of the most potent 
antiseptic principles ever devel¬ 
oped — the discovery of a promi- 
nent surgeon and chemist 

Doctor’s Discovery—Hospital Proved! 

Zonitors were thoroughly tested 
in a large Eastern hospital. The 
supervising gynecologist pro¬ 
nounced them unusually effective, 
yet safe and non-irritating. They 
are now available without pre¬ 
scription in most local drugstores. 

Zonitors are greaseless and 
stainless—cost little for 12 dainty, 
snow white vaginal suppositories, 
individually packed to carry con¬ 
veniently in a purse. 


W HAT ails your women’s club? 
Does a clique rule the meet¬ 
ings? are projects unimagina¬ 
tive? or new women in the community 
not made welcome? 

A recent poll of women’s clubs 
across the country showed that almost 
all complaints about group activities 
arose from poor leadership. 

What does it take to be an out¬ 
standing leader of women, or even a 
satisfactory one? Is there some magic 
quality that only a very few possess? 

The ideal group leader would be 
earnest, friendly, brief-spoken, have a 
confident bearing, and attempt to see 
and bring out the best qualities in 
each member. Actually, the woman 
who finds herself presiding over 
others of her sex can get by on two 
special qualities . . . Enthusiasm, and 
a willingness to build leaders within 
the group. 

From her enthusiasm and knowl¬ 
edge, the group gathers incentive to 
carry on a project. If the president 
can plan projects which meet the most 
urgent of the community’s needs, her 
committee chairmen will have little 
trouble inspiring members to work 
and to draw non-members into activi¬ 
ties. 

It is said that one of the best busi¬ 
ness leaders America ever produced 
was Harvey S. Firestone, rubber ex¬ 
ecutive. His policy was to tackle each 
job systematically. He planned, then 
delegated. He picked capable men, 


then turned over to them most of the 
detail. He personally handled only the 
big problems. 

S O it should be with the club presi¬ 
dent. She recognizes that each 
club member has something unique to 
contribute, and is anxious to prove 
that ability. Consequently, the leader 
turns over perhaps part of her own 
duties, even though she may be cer¬ 
tain she could do a much better job 
herself. 

In a similar manner, if one of her 
officers comes up against a minor prob¬ 
lem she would be well advised to ask 
someone else in the club to give 
assistance. Thus another person feels 
appreciated and important to the 
group. The more persons working for 
the betterment of the club, the 
healthier the organization, provided 
the president keeps a firm hand and 
makes careful judgments. 

Women’s clubs are necessary to a 
community. Think of your own dis¬ 
trict—was it not the Ladies’ Aid that 
bought the much-needed aisle carpet¬ 
ing for the church? Did not the Lodge 
through its teas and fair booths ac¬ 
cumulate enough money to furnish 
several hospital rooms? Was it not 
the women of the community who 
canvassed on behalf of the Red Cross? 

Given a soul-satisfying project, and 
an enthusiastic leader, the club woman 
will co-operate gladly with others and 
literally move mountains to complete 
efficiently the duties assigned to her. V 
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The Swedish “Smorgasbord' 


is a selection of tantalizing appetizers, while in Canada it has become a buffet style meal. 



filoujkt dt 



Many interesting foods and new flavors can be obtained from 
recipes of other lands. Why not try these suggestions? 



by GLENORA PEARCE 


Holoobtsi 

(Ukrainian Cabbage Rolls) 


1 tsp. salt 
1 c. ground 
cooked meat 
( optional ) 

Vh. c. tomato juice 
Yi c. sour cream 
Salt and pepper 


1 large head 
cabbage 

2 c. boiling water 
2 c. rice 
1 large onion, 

minced 

4 T. butter or 
bacon fat 

Remove the cabbage core with a sharp 
knife. Place the cabbage in a deep utensil 
and pour boiling water into the hollow of 
the core. Cover completely with boiling 
water. Let stand until the cabbage leaves 
are soft and pliable. Drain. Individually 
separate the cabbage leaves. Cut off the 
hard center stem from the leaves. If the 
leaves are large, cut in half or in three. 


Wash the rice thoroughly. Add salt to 
the 2 c. of boiling water. Add rice and 
bring to boil. Cover and turn the heat 
off, and let stand until the rice absorbs 
all the water. (The rice will be only 
partly cooked.) 

Saute the onion in butter or bacon fat. 
Add the meat if used and cook together 
a few minutes. Combine with rice. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Cool this 
mixture. 

Line the bottom of a large baking dish 
with a few large cabbage leaves. Place a 
spoonful of rice mixture on each half of 
the leaves and roll up. Arrange the rolls 
in layers. The rolls should be small. 
Sprinkle each layer with salt. 

Mix the tomato juice and sour cream. 
Pour over the cabbage rolls (holoobtsi). 
Cover with a few leaves. Cover tightly 
and bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 2 hours, or until the cabbage and rice 
kernels are done. The rice kernels should 
be separate and not mushy. 

Place hot holoobtsi on a serving dish 
and sprinkle with chopped crisp bacon. 
Serve with any meat course. 


Krammerhuse 


«\\T HAT’S cooking in your 
\/\/ neighbor’s kitchen?” This 
can be interesting, partic¬ 
ularly to the homemaker who is 
always looking for new ideas. The 
foods in your neighbors’ kitchens are 
representative of toe many homelands 
of our Canadian people. Such foods 
may be familiar in character but dis¬ 
tinctive in flavor. Others are unusual 
in flavor and truly different in type. 
All are challenging to the adventur¬ 
ous taste, and have a place in adding 
interest and variety to menus. 

Foreign cookery has many thrilling 
ideas to offer. By exchanging recipes 
with some of our new Canadians, 
different ways of seasoning and serv¬ 
ing foods can be tried. Of course, 
other countries may have foods that 
are not available here, but many of 
the ideas can be adapted to Canadian 
foods. 

Most Europeans have great respect 
for food. They have had to do much 
with little, and are rated among the 
world’s best cooks. French cuisine has 
contributed much to our own, both in 
names of dishes and in the actual pre¬ 
paration of them. Perhaps Canadians 
can learn most from their potage. 
Soup in France is different than soup 
in Canada. It is quite thick, with a 
rich meat and vegetable flavor, and 
usually makes a whole meal. French 
cooks brown soup bones in a hot oven 
first, to give the soup an extra rich 
flavor and color. Almost any combina¬ 
tion of vegetables are used, but the 
French find that too many carrots, 
turnips or cabbage give it a sweet 
taste. The vegetables also get special 
preparation. They are cut up and 
sauteed in butter until slightly brown 


for added flavor, and then are sim¬ 
mered with the bones. To make the 
soup richer and to give it more body, 
egg yolks are sometimes added at the 
last minute. 

T HE “Smorgasbord” is known as 
“The National Institution of 
Sweden,” where a table is set apart 


from the dinner table, laden with a 
countless variety of foods. These are 
served buffet style before dinner as 
appetizers and consist of a tantalizing 
selection of bread, meats, fish, cheese, 
eggs and vegetables prepared hors 
d’oeuvres style. In Canada a smorgas¬ 
bord becomes a whole meal rather 
than just an appetizer. 


(Icelandic) 

V4 lb. butter % c. flour 

Yr. c. sugar 5 egg whites 

Preserved cherries Whipping cream 

or strawberries 

Cream the butter and sugar until very 
light and fluffy. Work in the sifted flour. 
Then add the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Spread this mixture very thin on a well- 
greased cookie sheet and bake to a golden 
brown (325° F.). Cut in squares while 
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still warm and shape into cones as 
quickly as possible, because they become 
brittle very easily. Fill with sweetened 
whipped cream and garnish with pre¬ 
served cherries or with strawberries. 

II Minestrone 

( Italian) 

3 pts. soup stock 3 or 4 carrots 

Vi lb. salt pork (chopped) 

(cut in 1 in. Vi lb. ripe^ 
lengths) tomatoes 

Vi lb. fresh kidney 1 small onion 

beans (chopped) 

Vi lb. peas Vi c. rice 

1 or 2 stalks Sage 

celery Parsley 

(chopped) 1 clove garlic 

1 small cabbage ( optional) 

(chopped) 3 to 4 T. Par- 

Vi lb. spinach mesan cheese 

(chopped) Salt and pepper 

Put the stock in a large saucepan, 
bring to the boil and add the pork, 


beans, peas, celery, cabbage, spinach, 
carrots, tomatoes, onions, rice, sage and 
parsley. Stir well and season with salt 
and pepper. Simmer until the vegetables 
are tender and have nearly absorbed the 
stock. Finally, stir in the Parmesan 
cheese. The soup should be very thick 
and can be served either hot or cold. 

Weiner Schnitzel 

(Austrian—Breaded Veal Cutlets) 

4 veal steaks (Vi 1 egg beaten 

in. thick) 2 T. water 

Salt and pepper 4 poached eggs 

1 c. bread crumbs Anchovies 
Butter or Capers 

shortening 1 lemon, sliced 

Season individual portions of veal steak 
with salt and pepper. Dip them into 
bread crumbs, then into the beaten egg 
to which water has been added, and back 
into the bread crumbs again. Melt the 
butter or shortening in a skillet and 
brown the meat over a quick flame. 


Cover and continue cooking over a low 
flame for about 30 minutes or until ten¬ 
der. Serve with a poached egg on each 
portion, garnished with capers, anchovies 
and lemon slices. 

Lingonberry Salad 

( Swedish) 

1 pkg. lemon- Vi c. chopped nut- 
flavored gelatin meats 

1 c. hot water Vi c. crushed pine- 
1 c. orange juice apple 

1 pt. lingonberries Vi c. chopped 

(or cranberries) celery 

1% c. sugar 

(Lingonberries are the Swedish country 
cousins of the cranberry, and are usually 
available on the market at the same time. 
If lingonberries are not to be found in 
your area, you can substitute cranberries 
in the above recipe.) 

Dissolve lemon-flavored gelatin in hot 
water. Chill until slightly thickened. 
Grind lingonberries (or cranberries) with 


meat grinder, and add sugar, orange 
juice, nutmeats, pineapple and celery. 
Fold into gelatin mixture. Pour into one 
large mold or individual ones and chill 
until firm. Serve on lettuce cups with 
mayonnaise. 

Kourabiedes 

(Greek Shortbread) 

% lb. butter 1 tsp. soda 

1 c. fruit sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 

2 egg yolks 3% c. sifted flour 

Cream butter, sugar and egg yolks to¬ 
gether. Beat 7 minutes with electric 
mixer. Add the soda, vanilla and flour. 
Mix well. Shape into fingers % x 3 inches. 
Bake in a slow oven (275° F.) about 30 
minutes or until delicately browned. Roll 
in icing sugar before serving. 

Dutch Pudding 

4 T. butter Vi tsp. salt 

2 c. granulated Juice of 1 lemon 

sugar 2 c. boiling water, 

Vi c. cold water or mixture of 

Vi c. milk fruit juice and 

1 Vi c. sifted all- boiling water 

purpose flour Fresh, canned or 

2 tsp. baking frozen fruit, or 

powder a combination 

Vi tsp. nutmeg of fruits 

(or cinnamon) 

Grease an 11 x 8-inch cakepan. Preheat 
oven to 400° F. (moderately hot). Cream 
butter until light and fluffy. Gradually 
add 1 c. sugar and continue creaming. 
Combine milk and water. Sift together 
flour, baking powder, nutmeg (or cin¬ 
namon) and salt. Add sifted flour and 
spices to creamed butter, alternating with 
milk and water mixture. Pour batter into 
well-greased pan. Cover batter with fruit 
(cooked dried apricots, raisins, cherries 
or canned pineapple, fresh or canned 
peaches and apricots or a combination of 
fruits). Sprinkle 1 c. granulated sugar 
and lemon juice over fruit. Pour 2 c. boil¬ 
ing water over all. Bake in preheated 
oven for 45 minutes. Serve with cream. 

Strawberry Torta 

(Hungarian) 

1 jelly roll sponge Vi to Vi c. butter 

cake 1 tsp. vanilla 

2 c. sifted icing 1 pt. strawberries 

sugar (fresh or frozen 

1 egg, slightly without syrup) 

beaten 

Jelly Roll Sponge Cake 
6 large eggs 1 c. flour, sifted 

(separated) 3 T. lemon juice 

1 c. sugar 2 tsp. grated 

Vi tsp. salt lemon rind 

To well beaten egg yolks add salt. Sift 
in sugar slowly, heating constantly. Add 
lemon juice and rind. Fold in stiff egg 
whites. Fold in sifted flour. Bake in a 
15 x 10-inch pan in a moderate oven. 
When cool, cut cake crosswise in three 
equal rectangles. 

Beat butter until soft. Gradually add 
sugar, beating until creamy. Add egg 
and vanilla, whip until fluffy. Cut berries 
in quarters and add to filling. Spread fill¬ 
ings on top of each cake slice. Fit one 
layer on top of another — three tiers. 
Garnish with whole strawberries. V 


WwWTvi 


CORN SYRUP 

iAjee&/ 


CROWN BRA&D is delicious on 
hot or cold cereals ... on toast 
and muffins, too. 


Top off puddings of all kinds with 
CROWN BRAND to make din¬ 
nertime desserts more delightful. 


Sweet lunch-time treat! CROWN 
BRAND Corn Syrup and crunchy 
cookies. 


As a sauce for ice cream, ready- 
to-serve CROWN BRAND saves 
time. Sprinkle with chopped nuts. 


CROWN BRAND — Canada’s 
favourite syrup for pancakes and 
waffles — gives you "Extra 
Energy” through the day. 


Baked apples or bananas taste 
better with a CROWN BRAND 
topping. Good on fresh grapefruit, 
melon, etc. 


FREE 

For tested, tempting recipes 
featuring CROWN BRAND 
and other Canada Starch Pro¬ 
ducts, write to: P.O. BOX 129, 
Montreal, Que. 


Keep CROWN BRAND handy 
because it’s one sweet treat 
that’s always ready-to-use . . . 
an appetizing and economical 
source of valuable food energy. 


CROWN BRAND spread on 
bread . . . the ideal between-meal 
snack for extra energy after school 
and on holidays. Youngsters 
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Being a good neighbor can do much to 
make our new Canadians feel at home 


D URING the month of Thanksgiv¬ 
ing it might be well to realize 
that our Canadian heritage of 
family life reflects the influence of the 
people of many lands, who have, 
through the years, come to make their 
homes in this country. There is a con¬ 
tinuing responsibility toward our new¬ 
comers. Many of these people want to 
become a part of Canada and there is 
much that can be done to make this 
possible. 

Before help can be given to others, 
Canadians must believe in Canada. 
How often has it been said, “Not bad 
—for a Canadian?” This attitude of 
national degradation could sabotage 
our future insofar as making our new 
Canadians a part of Canada. Thou¬ 
sands of immigrant families are join¬ 
ing our population and learning our 
ways. If Canadians of the old stock 
are vocal in their depreciation of na¬ 
tional progress, and if they are scorn¬ 
ful of native talent or the Made-in- 
Canada article, whatever hopes have 
been cherished for a strong, confident, 
cohesive nation are considerably di¬ 
minished. It is one thing for a family 
to bicker among themselves. It is 
quite another thing when newcomers 
enter the group, because they are apt 
to pick up only the complaints, and 
overlook the traditions and common 
purpose of the community and house¬ 
hold. 

To develop our character and skills 
still further and to take a proper place 
in the world today, we Canadians 
should be prepared to assert our con¬ 
victions, without smugness or self- 
complacency. We should first have 
faith in ourselves as Canadians, and 
then we are better prepared to assist 
our immigrants in becoming Cana¬ 
dians. 

People often say, “I would like to 
help our newcomers, but I have so 
many other responsibilities, and, any¬ 
way, what could I do?” A mistake that 
many individuals make is to walk 
through life with their eyes shut, and 
they just do not notice their chances. 
As soon as our eyes are opened, we 
shall become aware of many who need 
help, not in the big things, but in the 
little things. 


Even when it is seen where help 
can be given, some of us feel embar¬ 
rassed, and therefore hesitate in ap¬ 
proaching a stranger. This feeling, 
combined with a fear of being re¬ 
pulsed, is the cause of a great deal of 
unneighborliness in the world. If the 
approach can be made with wisdom 
and genuine neighborliness, the de¬ 
sired response is likely to result. 

Although we recognize the need 
and the right approach we still must 
find time to do something about it. To 
hand $10 to someone who needs it is 
not enough. Possibly a small part of 
our own pleasures may have to be 
given up. If giving of time and talent 
is done with care, we are more apt to 
find the exact wants of those who 
need our help. 

There are, of course, organized wel¬ 
fare and club activities, but the gaps 
in these must be filled by personal 
service, performed with kindness. An 
organization is a complex affair. It is 
like an automobile and needs a broad 
highway to run on. It cannot pene¬ 
trate the little bypaths and that is 
where we must assist our new Cana¬ 
dians. 

Our associations with the new¬ 
comers cannot only be personally 
pleasurable but profitable. Many new 
ideas about foods, handicrafts and 
recreation will come our way. For this 
we can be truly thankful, because it is 
only through an exchange of ideas 
that we and the Canadian community 
develop. 

A Canadian commentator, John 
Fisher, has said, “We Canadians have 
just about everything nowadays, not 
entirely due to our own efforts, but 
partly as a result of good fortune and 
of good friends of other lands.” This 
year has not been as good to many of 
us as we might have wished, but few 
other people enjoy the abundance that 
some Canadians take for granted. Let 
us be thankful for our Canadian her¬ 
itage and for what we have, and let 
us do what we can to speed the day 
when our new Canadians are at home 
among us.—G.P. V 



Any CNR ticket agent is at YOUR service to assist with your travel 
plans . . . whether lor business or pleasure ... to any part of the 
world ... in Canada, the United States, Hawaii, West Indies or 
Europe. He will look after every detail in helping you plan your 


itinerary. TRAVEL IS OUR BUSINESS ... 
so why not save time and effort and take 
advantage of the service we offer. 


For help with your travel plans 
phone, write or call on your 
nearest Canadian National agent. 
He'll gladly assist with reserva¬ 
tions and itinerary planning. 
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National 

Railways 




A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

ELECTROTYPERS 

WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


rapid grip and 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 
STEREOTYPERS 
NEWSPAPER FEATURES 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 
OFFSET PLATES 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
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What about Gsiatic 'flu? 


ASIATIC influenza is a new form, of 
flu which gained attention on 
this continent in April of this 
year, from a news report from Hong 
Kong saying that some 250,000 people 
were ill from something like influenza. 
As this appeared to be an unusually 
severe attack, medical research men 
here began to investigate. In mid- 
June, cases were reported aboard an 
ocean liner landing at San Francisco. 
By July the “bug” was causing flu 
among a convention group of teen¬ 
agers from all across the United 
States, and Asiatic influenza had be¬ 
come world-wide. 


Asiatic flu is caused by a virus, 
much like the viruses that cause other 
types of flu. Four types of viruses, as 
different as apples are from oranges, 
are known to cause human influenza. 
Each type of virus stimulates the pro¬ 
duction of antibodies in the human 
body. Antibodies, which give future 
protection after an attack by one type 
of influenza, do not provide protection 
against the other types. The Asiatic 
influenza virus is thought to be a 
mutant or slightly changed form of 
one of the old-type viruses. 

Flu virus is apparently carried in 
microscopic droplets from the throats 


Whatever the occasion — 

BIRTHDAYS, WEDDINGS, ANNIVERSARIES, COMPANY GIFTS, etc. 



Ladies' and Gentlemen's Jewellery, Watches, Dia¬ 
mond Rings, Clocks, Radios, Luggage, Cameras, 
giftware for all occasions. All top quality, brand 
name, fully guaranteed merchandise. 


AT GENUINE 

WHOLESALE PRICES 


Write today for our beautifully colored 1958 catalogue . . . Featuring 145 handsomely 
illustrated pages of our entire stock. Choose your gift from our wide and varied list, 
confident that goods must be satisfactory, or money refunded. 


TRANS-CANADA JEWELLERY IMPORTING CO. LTD. 

4502 Bordeaux St., Montreal, Que. 



f"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™ 


J NAME 

■ 


Please Print 


{ R.R. or ST___. 

S PLACE.PROV. 
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—ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
BY THE MAKERS 
OF QUICK ROBIN HOOD OATS 


Delicious flavour 
and wholesome 
goodness-builds 
energy for the 
whole family! 


ZJ¥STAJ¥r 

RobinHood 

Oats 

i/ws:rAmr 
COOA'f/VG 


ECONOMY 

SIZE 

. 

' I .v 

• . 


BllllBill 


Money saving offer on stainless 
steel flatware. 5-piece place 
setting. Reg. value $3.00 yours 
for $1.00 and package top. 


RobinHoodOats 


and lungs of people who are not yet 
sick. Keeping away from coughs and 
sneezes is general good sense, but it 
isn’t a guarantee against flu, because 
all that carriers need to do to infect 
others is to breathe. 

The symptoms of the Asiatic flu are 
no different from those of other flu, 
except perhaps for the suddenness of 
the onset. In other words, it takes just 
two or three hours for the flu to prog¬ 
ress from a feeling of just ill to a 
feeling of being very ill. A headache, 
sore throat, fever, a non-productive 
cough and severe aching muscles de¬ 
velop. Within 24 hours all these symp¬ 
toms will appear. Digestion is not 
usually affected. Of course, there is 
loss of appetite as is the case with 
anyone who has a fever, but ordinary 
gastrointestinal symptoms (nausea, 
vomiting and diarrhea) are not usually 
present. The actual severity of this flu 
is relatively mild compared with the 
flu of 1918-19. The attack will last 
from four to five days, followed by 
several more days of general weakness 
after the fever subsides. 

S UGGESTED treatment for the Asi¬ 
atic flu is similar to that used for 
the flu that is now known. If any 
unusual symptoms appear, a doctor 
should be called. Treatment includes 
rest in bed, with moist, fresh air in the 
room. The diet should contain plenty 
of fluids, not because it fights the 
virus, but because it makes the patient 
feel less miserable. The diet should 
be a light one including tea, toast, 
chicken, mashed potatoes, mild- ■» 
flavored cooked fruits and vegetables, 
gelatin and ice cream. Aspirin or other 
analgesias can be taken to help re¬ 
lieve the muscle aches and headaches. 
To relieve the soreness in the throat a 
gargle of salt and water (quarter tea¬ 
spoon of table salt in a half glass of 
water) can be used. Antibiotics are 
not effective against influenza. They 
are effective against the complications. 
Therefore antibiotics should not be 
given for the flu itself, because the 
bacteria which survive them may 
change so that they might resist anti¬ 
biotics later, when given for the com¬ 
plications. 

Vaccines have been developed to 
give immunity. An effective vaccine 
protects by stimulating the body to 
produce protective chemical sub¬ 
stances known as antibodies. The sup¬ 
ply of vaccine is limited, but is being 
produced as rapidly as possible in ‘ 
Canadian laboratories. The doctor in 
your community will have the most 
recent information. 

Now that fall is here, and flu is 
likely to accelerate, more and more 
complaints of that “tired feeling,” 
which often warns us of an impending 
attack, may be heard. One of the real 
dangers, which is indirect, is the fact 
that it could make a lot of people sick 
at the same time. Conceivably, if Asi¬ 
atic flu hits, hospitals will be jammed, 
communities disrupted, business and 
government crippled. The course of 
the flu and its threats are still unpre¬ 
dictable. However, everything is be¬ 
ing done to get as good a vaccine as 
possible in large quantities. The 
chances of prevention are far better 
now than in the past and we have 
better methods of caring for the ill. A 
public awareness of what an Asiatic 
flu epidemic might bring is of vital 
importance. If Asiatic flu does strike 
in an epidemic there should be no 
cause for panic. V 
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It’s fine 

to be fashionable 

BUT 



I F the feet are happy, so is the face. 
Encase a woman’s feet in tight- 
fitting shoes and before long a 
strained, belligerent look will appear 
on her face. Civilizatom is wonderful, 
but sometimes feet would be much 
happier if they could just grow as was 
intended, instead of being pushed and 
squeezed into the odd shoe shapes 
currently fashionable. In full support 
of this are the orthopedists, who can 
prove that ill - fitting or poorly con¬ 
structed shoes are at least partly to 
blame for most foot troubles. 

Feet must have been comfortable 
when the Indian covered them only 
with soft leather moccasins. The tiny 
pores in the leather let the foot 
breathe, and the resilient moccasin al¬ 
lowed plenty of growing space. The 
red man’s successor on the plains, the 
farmer, often wore ill - fitting and 
heavy workboots, and though he aver¬ 
aged 25 miles on days when he 
walked behind a plow his foot - 
troubles were minimal because his 
tread was cushioned by the soft earth. 

With his wife, it was different. She 
sometimes walked from daylight to 
midnight on a hard floor, and if it was 
time for new shoes to be bought the 
children usually got them first. Even 
a modern housewife will average 10 
miles of walking per day, and though 
she can afford footwear, she will likely 
be wearing worn-out shoes or even 
bedroom slippers. Foot specialists 
would like to see these home-makers 
adopt the well - constructed flat or 
wedgie for housework, preferably 
ones that buckle or tie or stay firmly 
on the feet. 

Feet are more sensitive than most 
of us acknowledge. It doesn’t take 
long for a blister to form on a heel 
over which a shoe slides up and 
down, and the constant wear of a too- 
short shoe is merely inviting corns or 
bunions that may not be easily 
cleared-up. In fact, a well-developed 
bunion can usually be decreased only 
through an operation. 

HEN it is time to buy shoes watch 
the weather. If it rains often in 
your area, it would be best to buy new 
shoes during one of these spells, for 
when the weather gets damp, feet 
swell and leather shrinks. Don’t be 
satisfied with the “stretch” that a 
shoe-dealer puts in shoes to make 
them fit better. At the first hint of 
humidity, the stretch will disappear, 
forever. 

The following safety rules could be 
observed when buying shoes: 

1. Check the quality of the shoe 
to see what material is used for lining 


and insole. These are the hidden hall¬ 
marks of a quality shoe. Leather lin¬ 
ings are particularly comfortable 
because of their smoothness. Leather 
insoles provide comfort and ventila¬ 
tion under the sole of the foot where 
the greatest pressure arid heat build 
up. The price is not always the highest 
for a quality shoe; fashionable foot¬ 
wear may be what is most expensive 
this season, while the conservative, 
well-made shoe stays at its usual price 
level. 

2. Run the hand inside the shoe 
and make sure it feels smooth all the 
way to the toe. Press down on the in¬ 
sole. It should have a little give—not 
too much. Feel the lining. It should 
be smooth and without ridges or pro¬ 
jecting stitches. 

3. The fit at the heel should be 
snug, but not overly tight. The wid¬ 
est part of the shoe should match the 
widest part of the foot. 

4. Be measured while standing, and 
have the shoe saleman measure both 
feet. Insist that the fit be correct in 
length and width. If the salesman 
tries to palm off on you a poor-fitting 
pair of shoes, remind him that shoes 
today come in as many as 166 sizes 
and so there must be one pair that 
will fit you like a glove. 

5. Don’t buy shoes in the morn¬ 
ing. Feet tend to swell and shoes 
may be too tight by evening. 

6. If you don’t have polish at 
home to care for the shoes just pur¬ 
chased, buy some from the shoe 
salesman, and give the shoes a good 
shining before you even wear them. 
This is the kind of care that really 
pays off in preservation of fine fin¬ 
ishes. 


7. Women should remember that 
conservatively colored shoes will al¬ 
ways fit into their wardrobe . . . 
blue, brown, black, or white. The 
odd shoe colors require matching 
accessories to present a really smart¬ 
looking picture, and then may attrac¬ 
tively blend with only one dress in 
your collection. 

Children’s feet should be particu¬ 
larly well-shod, going into a sturdy 
new pair as soon as the big toe can be 
felt at the end. Some youngsters out- 



I\ew styles in junior party shoes. 


grow their shoes every month or so. 
Not many families can afford to buy 
boots that often, but little feet should 
definitely not be kept too long in too- 
short shoes. If feet receive reasonably 
kind care, the average person will get 
over 65,000 miles from them in a life¬ 
time. V 




Washing 
Blankets 
Get You 
Down ? 

Lovely, fluffy blankets with far 
less work, when you wash them 
with ZERO Cold Water Soap. Use 
comfortably cool water. The dirt 
just floats out! And no shrinking 
or pulling out of shape. It softens 
water too! 59c package does 50 
washings, 98c size over 100. At 
your local drug, grocery and wool 
shops. For FREE sample, write 
Dept. D, ZERO Soap, Victoria, B.C. 



ZERO 

COLD WATER SOAP 

57-54 



FREE—Amazing Book on 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer aches, pains and discomfor ts o f 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEU¬ 
RITIS, SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for 
this FREE Book. It reveals important facts about 
why drugs and medicine give only temporary relief 
without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
a proven, specalized system of treatment that may 
save you years of distress. No obligation. Write 
for this FREE Book today 1 
Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


How To Hold 

FALSE TEETH 

More Firmly in Place 

Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more 
firmly and more comfortably. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today, at any drug counter. 
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FARM AUTHORITIES 
SAY NEW REFERENCE BOOK 
EXCELLENT AID TO FARMERS 



FREE 60-PAGE BOOK IS 
WELL-ILLUSTRATED; EXPLAINS 
DOZENS OF WAYS YOU CAN USE 
LYE TO SAVE YOURSELF TIME, 
WORK, MONEY 

Results of research at two famous Canadian agricultural 
colleges, and the suggestions of many well-known farm 
authorities, are now available in the new book, “How 
Lye Can Help You, On The Farm and In The Home”; 

Easy to understand, this factual, interesting reference 
book covers dozens of important topics^ 
including the care of all types of live¬ 
stock, sanitation of buildings, soap¬ 
making, paint removal, cleaning of 
automatic milking machines, etc. 

Every farmer should have this book 
on hand. Your free copy is waiting 
for you. Please fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 

GL-107 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, 

Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 

I am interested in reading about the dozens of ways 
the use of lye can save me time, work and money. 
Please mail me a copy of your FREE 60-page, illus¬ 
trated book. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

.,.PROV. 



YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


When kidneys fail to 
remove excess acids 
and wastes, back¬ 
ache, tired feeling, 
disturbed rest often 
follow. Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills stimu- 
late kidneys to 
normal duty. You 
feel better—sleep 
better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s at any 
drug store. You can 
depend on Dodd’s. 



CARD READING (By Mail) 

Your past, present and future. 

5 questions answered $1.00 

GEORGE 

3033-CG So. Homan Ave., Chicago 23, III. 


Cross Fretty 
Baby I 


Upset 
Constipated 
, Teething 


Give mild Baby’s Own Tablets 
to quickly bring the relief 
that encourages restful 
comfort. Thoroughly 
dependable. No 
“sleepy’' stuff — no 
dulling effect — taste 
good. Easy to take. 

Used by Mothers for 
over 50 years. Get a 
package today. 



WOwh 


To the *lob o’ the Hill 


by MARY FRANCIS 



Kelva and Joey shudder as cold waters 
of Cavendish Bay swish at their heels. 


W HEN a person has a large 
family and limited means of 
entertainment, sometimes the 
mother’s imagination has to be pretty 
“elastic” to meet the many demands 
of everyday living. We have had 11 
children, plus .an adopted one, and if 
there are any more ways to build 
tents, lions and tigers, out of chairs 
and an ironing board, well, I would 
really like to see them! 

Through the years we have found 
that very often simple things provided 
more pleasure than, elaborate, costly 
toys might have done. How many 
mothers have built a scarlet runner or 
morning-glory house? It is so easy to 
make and provides endless hours of 
pleasure for the kiddies. Early in the 
spring drive a sturdy pole into the 
ground in the back yard. It should be 
about eight feet above ground level. 
In a very shallow trench plant scarlet 
runner beans or morning-glory seed. 
This trench should be about six feet 
out from the pole and in a complete 
circle around it. As the plants appear, 
drive stout pegs into the ground along¬ 
side each plant, attach cord to the 
pegs and then up to the central pole 
near the top. It won’t be long until 
the small fry have a cool, green play¬ 
house, wigwam style. Be sure to leave 
a gap in the circle of plants to provide 
a doorway. I have also planted creep¬ 
ing vines 6 or 7 feet out from an old 
building, and, this too, makes an ideal 
hideaway for small Lone Rangers or 
Tontos. 

Recently we lived in a city, and 
even now I shudder when I think of 
numberless tiny tots playing on the 
streets and sidewalks. Many of them 
had small back yards which could 
have been made a child’s delight. 
However, the parents thought it was 
easier to let the little ones “out front,” 
than to exert the energy and imagina¬ 
tion necessary to fix up the back yard. 
Any lumber dealer will usually give 
you odds and ends of plywood, 
boards and so forth. These can be 
used to make tiny tables for “little 
mothers,” blocks for forts, and for 
other things as well. Save the tiny 
baby-food tins, the flat oval tins that 


fish comes in, and other odd-shaped 
tins. Wash them in warm, soapy water 
and make sure there are no sharp 
edges. With such an assortment two 
little maids can play house endlessly. 

You’ll never know how delighted 
we were to drive down the long lane 
to “home” this spring. Because my 
husband’s work was in the city, and 
our teenagers had to go to high school, 
we felt it would be cheaper to move 
to town than pay almost $100 board 
for the high school “twosome.” While 
we lived in town I kept two extra 
boarders, but I do not think a day 
passed without some member of the 
family wishing we were in the coun¬ 
try again. Kelva, the eight-year-old, 
and Joey (our adopted five-year-old) 
kept wishing they had a puppy, or a 
flock of kittens, but we knew the 
heartaches involved, possibly seeing 
beloved pets killed on a busy street 
or mauled by less understanding 
youngsters. Now back home in the 
country, we have a roly-poly black 
puppy called Tubby, a mother cat and 
her two multi-colored kittens and a 
baby rabbit. Then there are endless 
flowers and berries to be picked. 

Yes, it’s a wonderful way of life— 
this country living. We wouldn’t trade 
it again for a mansion in any city. 
True, we have no electricity yet, but 
I have other compensation. Electricity 
can wait. The irons have to be heated 
in the wood-burning stove, the water 4 
has to be pumped by hand, and our 
toast is made on a long fork over the 
coals, but ah! the peace and quiet that 
is all mine! No running to the door 
every few minutes to talk to a per¬ 
sistent salesman. 

Don’t get me wrong. I love visitors, 
but not the kind that take you away 
from putting bread in the pans to tell 
you, “Now, Lady, you just can’t live 
without this gadget . . .” Well I can 
and I am, out here, where at day’s 
end, the sun dips down behind the 
wooded hills and winks his red eye at 
the rows and rows of white cottages , 
that gird the spot where Ann Shirley 
came to life, through the vivid imagi¬ 
nation of L. M. Montgomery, beloved 
Island authoress. 

I can watch the white breakers roll 
and crash over the sand bar in the 
Gulf waters that seem so near, instead A 
of five miles away, as the crow flies. 
My better half still travels back and - 
forth to town to work each day, but 
he too, is happy when at eventide his 
car turns the corner, and heads to the 
top o’ the hill and home! V 
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I^iicltt Qccents 

It really takes very little to improve the appearance 
of a tired costume or a room that looks uninteresting 

by ANNA LOREE 



No. CPC 5512 

A grown-up style hat and bag set 
that would thrill any little girl if she 
<. found it under the tree Christmas 
morning. Colorful, hard-wearing, and 
stylish with its pearl button and tassle 
trim, the simple-to-crochet set should 
be a favorite accessory for several 
years. Materials suggested: three balls 
each of White and Spanish Red, one 
ball Skipper Blue crochet cotton, No. 
4 crochet hook, two dozen small pearl 
buttons. Use thread double through¬ 
out. Design No. CPC 5512. Price 
10 cents. 


No. S-5261 

From the practical women of the 
British Isles comes a fashion tip—to 
dress up a conservatively styled and 
perhaps old suit, add matching bag, 
scarf and gloves. Materials required 
for this set: one yard 54-inch wool 
fabric, one yard 36-inch taffeta for 
lining, IY 2 yards wool fringing, one 
pair fabric gloves, cardboard, % yard 
27-inch wide buckram, 10-inch zip¬ 
per, and mercerized sewing thread to 
match. Detailed instruction sheet 
makes sewing easy. Design No. S- 
5261. Price 10 cents. 






No. S-6421 

An old dressing-table 
can look quite gay 
when treated to a fresh 
covering of printed 
cotton, drapery or up¬ 
holstery fabric. Materi¬ 
als required for kidnev 
shape table 36 inches 
long, 18 inches wide, 
34 inches high: 4 yards 
48 - inch fabric, U /2 
yards 36 - inch wide 
contrasting heavy 
nylon, 1 yard canvas, 
2% yards bobble fring¬ 
ing, mercerized thread 
to match. Sewing in¬ 
structions provide step- 
by-step guidance. De¬ 
sign No. S-6421. Price 
10 cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 Vaughan 
Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. V 
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Yes we want to send you FREE a 30-day 
supply of high-potency Vitasafe Capsules 
(a $5.00 value) so you can discover for 
yourself how much happier and better you 
may feel after a few days’ trial! Each 
capsule supplies your body with as much 
or more of the vitamins and minerals 
included in this comprehensive formula as 
most well-nourished people consume in a 
well-balanced meal. 


VITASAFE PLAN (Canada) ltd.. Dept. CG-107 
394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 

Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under the Vitasafe 
Plan as advertised in “The Country Guide.” 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of comprehensive 
Vitasafe Capsules. 

I enclose 2Sjf (coins or stamps) to help pay for packing and postage. 


City_ Pmv- - 

This offer is limited to those who have never before taken 
advantage of this generous trial. Only one trial supply 
per family. 


Potency and Purity Guaranteed 

You can use these Capsules confidently 
because strict regulations demand that you 
get exactly what the label states — pure 
ingredients whose beneficial effects have 
been proven time and time again! 

Amazing Plan Slashes 
Vitamin Prices Almost in Half 

* With your free vitamins you will also 
receive complete details regarding the 
benefits of this amazing new Plan that 
provides you regularly with all the 
factory-fresh vitamins and minerals you 
may need. You are under no obligation to 
buy anything! If after taking your free 
Capsules for three weeks you are not 
entirely satisfied, simply return the handy 
postcard that comes with your free supply 
and that will end the matter. Otherwise 
it’s up to us — you don’t have to do a 
thing — and we will see that you get 
your monthly supplies of vitamins o?a 
lime for as long as you wish, at the low 
money-saving price of only $2.78 pep 
month (a saving of almost 50%). Mail 
coupon now! 

VITASAFE PLAN (CANADA) LTD. 

394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Onf. 





Choose from a wonderful 
selection of delicious 
E. D. Smith’s instant fruit 
pie fillings. Enjoy your 
favourites today. 


E.D.SMITH’5 FRUIT PRODUCTS 

ENJOYED BY FOUR GENERATIONS OF CANADIANS 
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■\6u worit believe your own sewing on 

The exciting 

SINGER Automatic 

with FINGERTIP control 


Hundreds of fashion stitches with the flick of a lever! 


With this amazing Singer* 
Sewing Machine, you can do 
more kinds of decorative 
stitching — more simply —than 
you ever dreamed possible! 

Straight sewing too, is 
smoother, surer. Twin needle 


for two-colour sewing . . . new 
wide-range speed control . . . 
every deluxe feature you could 
ask for! 

The Singer Automatic comes 
in beautiful "designer” cabinets 
or full-size portable case. 


CREATIVE 

SEWING RIGHT AT YOUR 
FINGER-TIPS! 


ZIGZAG • SCALLOP • MONOGRAM 


INCER 


EMBROIDER 


OVERCAST • APPLIQUE 


DO BUTTONHOLES AND DARNING 


all with the flick of a lever! 


Hundreds of fine decorative stitches that add an expensive look 
to children’s clothes, men’s sport shirts, household linens, your 
own clothes ... do all the popular stitches or create your own 
combinations. Switch from one stitch to another, quickly and 
easily, with the flick of a lever! 


Mail to: Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
Dept. C.G. 107, at address nearest you: 


201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man 
20 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me, FREE of charge, the Singer 
Catalogue illustrating new models: 


CLIP OUT 
AND 

MAIL TODAY 
FOR FREE 

SINGER CATALOGUE 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PROV. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A Trade Mark of The Singer Manufacturing Company 


fioibin - £titch 
0\ T)a f it 'That (yhoivs 

I F a dart is to be stitched on the 
right side of a garment, or on a 
sheer fabric, it should be a bobbin- 
stitched dart. This will ensure that 
there are no thread ends to mar the 
design. Here is the procedure to fol¬ 
low: 

1. Pin the dart markings together 
exactly on the stitching line, 
using steel pins. In pinning, pick 
up the least possible amount of 
fabric. 

2. Baste with a thread of a different 
color to the fabric so that it will 
be easy to remove. 

3. Thread the machine. 

4. Pull about 20 inches of bobbin 
thread up from the bobbin 
through the bottom plate. 

5. Remove the thread from the ma¬ 
chine needle, leaving the top of 
the machine threaded. 

6. Thread the needle in the oppo¬ 
site direction using the bobbin 
thread. 

7. Fasten the bobbin thread and the 
spool thread together using a 
small knot. 

8. Holding the spool thread near the 
spool, draw the bobbin thread up 
through the threading by wind¬ 
ing it onto the spool. The bobbin 
thread is now continuous from 
the bobbin to the spool. 

9. Check the position of the thread 
take-up lever to make sure it is 
at its highest point so the thread 
will not break on the first stitch. 

10. Because this type of a dart is 
stitched from the point to the 
widest part, place the fabric in 
position underneath the presser 
foot with the thread just touch¬ 
ing the fold, about one-quarter 
inch from the end of the dart. 

11. Lower the presser foot. 

12. Stitch the first three or four 
stitches on the edge of the fold, 
(one-quarter inch), and then 
stitch in a straight line to the top 
of the dart. 

13. Clip the threads and remove bast¬ 
ings. 

14. Finish the dart by pressing over 
a tailor’s ham (cushion). V 



I do not ask for highways 
That have no hills to climb. 

So broad, and smooth, and easy. 

They take no toil or time. 

I choose the little pathways 
Through woods, by cheerful streams. 
Through glades of tree-arched silence. 
And avenues of dreams. 

Long aisles of contemplation 
Where friendly wildflowers nod, 

And winds among the branches 
Whisper the name of God. 

Those who are in a hurry 
The thoroughfares may prize. 

But I choose winding pathways 
Of wonder and surprise. 

—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 





"Mom knows 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 

’"VASELINE' is a registered trademark" 
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What’s for Dinner, Mom? 

Sometimes Mom wonders too. It's not 
always easy to think up new ideas to 
satisfy those appetites, which seem to 
need satisfying at all hours of the day. 
If you've tried any of The Country Guide 
recipes lately, or any of our homemaking 
ideas, why not let us have your comments 
at The Country Guide, Winnipeg 2, Man. 
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No. 2180—The two-piece middy dress, of flannel, or smooth wool with her¬ 
ringbone tweed skirt. Belt it. Add breast pockets, flared collar. The pattern 
allows for all these variations. Sizes 10 to 17. Size 14 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents. 


No. 2177—The blouson look, with smartly belted waistline and open collar 
that lends itself to jewelling, scarfing, or addition of a white collar. Simple to 
make pattern in sizes 11 to 16, plus 18. Size 18 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
fabric. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2244—The cloche. Four hats from one pattern, with matching bags— 
clutch style, or popular shoulder purse. Head sizes 21V2, 22, 23. In size 22 
view 1 requires % yard, view 2 requires V2 yard, bag requires % yard, all 
36-inch fabric. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2136—The straight-cut coat. Handsome in plaid with tie neckline or 
hood, and patch pockets. Sizes 11 to 18. Size 15 requires 6Y4 yards 36-inch 
fabric with nap. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2134—The high-rise skirt. This one is met at the waist by a buckled- 
down jacket. Sleeves can be three-quarter or to the wrist. Back zipper. Sizes 
11 to 16, plus 18. Size 16 (view 1) requires 4% yards 35-inch fabric. Price 
50 cents. 


2180 


Be sure to state size and number, and write name and address clearly when 
ordering Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Win¬ 
nipeg 2, Man. 


2177 


This is Fashion for Fall and Winter 1957-58. A year for blues 
. . . intense and vivid, like peacock and night blue, or gentle, like 
mauve or smoke. Next in importance—red, the soft browns, and the 
greens. Whatever the choice, it is smart to wear one color from 
head to heel. 

It’s a comfortable fashion year. Skirts are slender, with gentle 
pleating. Jackets may be double-breasted, slightly barreled in sil¬ 
houette, and cropped just past the waist. Necklines stand away 
from the throat, for many strands of necklace. Dress-backs billow; 
fabrics are gathered, draped, or folded. Coats are often three- 
quarter length, in mixed tweed or hounds’-tooth check. 

Belts appear everywhere. Shoes sport a stacked leather heel, 
pointed toes. Winter boots have a built-in sock that cuffs down, or 
may be high, narrow and zippered. Hats are worn off the face and 
crushed to the side . . . soft, plushy velour berets, ribbon-banded 
toques, the squashed cloche. 

Fabrics contrast . . . plaid with velveteen, chiffon with chiffon- 
weight wools, textured tweeds with knitted fabrics, the latter per¬ 
haps being made at home on your own knitting machine. 

It’s a year of fashions that look attractive on almost any figure, 
of colors conservatively bold. V 
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For your cottage 
or small home r 

there is a Myers low-priced, 
compact water system 



For jet-pump advantages in a small package with 
a modest price tag, consider the Myers Ejecto, Jr. 
As a shallow-well unit, it delivers up to 5 7 5 gallons 
per hour. Fitted with twin-type deep-well package, 
it pumps up to 480 gallons per hour. 

Quiet and efficient, the Vi-horsepower Ejecto, Jr., 
has only one moving part . . . the all-brass, preci-i 
sion-made, perfectly balanced impeller. All other 
vital parts are non-corrosive brass or stainless 
steel for long, attention-free service. 

If your requirements demand a larger pump, ask 
your Myers dealer about Myers "HN” Ejecto line. 
It includes sizes to fit most domestic or farm 
requirements. 

FOREMOST AND FINEST IN THE FIELD 


Myers 

WATER SYSTEMS 

POWER SPRAYERS 
AND WATER SOFTENERS 

The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


For prices and details of 
I the Ejecto, Jr. or other 
| MYERS Pumps, write to- Canada 
I day for free catalogs and literature to: 
■ The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario. 

I Name_ 


Street or R.R._ 
City_ 


Province- 
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Almost Half a Century 

That's how long The Guide has been a 
part of the Canadian farm scene. So many 
things have changed in that time. New 
machines, new crop varieties, new breed¬ 
ing methods, new ways of doing just about 
everything, have made the farmer's job 
more and more complicated. Through all 
this. The Country Guide has changed too, 
but has never altered its purpose, which 
is to keep the farmer informed of the im¬ 
portant developments as they occur. 
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Coughs 



Specially formulated for babies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 



Western & Square 
Dance Clothing 

for the whole family. 

Shirts, boots, jackets, 
pants, buckles, ties, hats. 
Write for free catalog and 
special Xmas Supplement. 

THE STAMPEDE shop 

Dept. CG4, 525 Main St., Winnipeg 2 


Ike Gounfaii 


W OULD you like to live in a house all made of popcorn? We know three 
friends who did. Each chose part of the popcorn house for his very 'own 
and they were very happy together. Here is the poem which tells about this 
wonderful house: 



A mole, a rabbit and a little grey mouse. 
All lived together in a popcorn house. 
The mole chose the cellar 
With its nice dirt walls, 

The rabbit took the center 
With its cupboards and halls. 

The attic was chosen by the little grey 
mouse. 

And all ivere very happy in the popcorn 
house. 




Could you draw a picture of the popcorn house and the three friends who 
lived in it? Use a large sheet of drawing paper or brown paper so you will have 
lots of room to make a good picture. Perhaps 
your class at school would like to draw this 
picture too. 



A Lad and His Lamp 

by MARY GRANNAN 

T was raining. Tommy McTavish 
looked regretfully at the pumpkin 
field beyond the meadow. He had 
planned on making a jack-o’-lantern 
that day, but now his mother said it 
was too wet to go out. Tommy sighed. 

Mrs. McTavish laughed. “It’s not 
that bad, Tommy,” she said, “and we 
need the rain. Why don’t you take 
advantage of the storm and read the 
book I gave you for your birthday?” 

Tommy brightened. “That’s just 
what I’ll do, Mum,” he said. “I’ve 
been so busy that I haven’t had time 
to read my new book, and I can make 
my jack-o’-lantern tomorrow.” 

About an hour later, Tommy dashed 
into the kitchen. “Mum,” he said, 
“this is one of the most exciting books 
I have ever read. Do you know about 
‘Aladdin and his wonderful lamp’?” 

Mrs. McTavish nodded. “Yes, I do. 
It was one of my favorite stories when 
I was your age.” 

“No wonder,” said Tommy. “I wish 
I’d been Aladdin. There he was, play¬ 
ing on the street, when a stranger 
came along and told him that if he’d 
go under the ground for him, he’d 
find all sorts of jewels. And Aladdin 
did, Mum, remember? But all the 
stranger wanted was a little rusty old 
lamp that was down there. Aladdin 
found the lamp, and he wondered 
why the stranger wanted it, instead 
of all the rubies and diamonds and 
pearls, and so when he came up with 
the lamp, he ran away with it. And 
one day Aladdin decided to clean the 
lamp. He rubbed it and three genii 
appeared, right out of the floor in a 
funnel of smoke. And they said Alad¬ 
din was their master, and that they 
were his slaves.” Tommy shook his 
head wistfully. “I wish you’d married 
Dad a million years ago. Mum, and 
then perhaps I’d have had a magic 
lamp.” 

“You have,” said Mrs. McTavish. 
“Your flashlight. With a flick of your 
finger, you can fill a room with light. 
Aladdin had to fill his lamp with oil, 
and trim the wick, and even then he 
had just a glimmer of light. I think 
your flashlight is real magic.” 


Tommy had an idea. “The cellar is 
the nearest thing to an underground 
cave in this house.” When Tommy 
reached the foot of the stairs, he 
heard the pickle closet door swing¬ 
ing on its hinges. He turned the 
flashlight toward the closet, just in 
time to see a small, plump grey 
mouse leap inside. The door slammed 
shut. ^ 

Tommy crossed the cellar and 
opened the door again. “Why are you 
in our cellar, Mr. Mouse?” he asked. 

“I’m hiding,” half sobbed the little 
grey fellow. “I’m so ashamed. We’re 
having a Halloween carnival in your 
attic this morning. I said I’d bring 
some cream candy ... I got the 
candy, but while coming over here, 
the rain washed it away. It just dis¬ 
appeared right under my whiskers.” 

Tommy nodded. “Water will do 
that to sugar,” he said, “but won’t 
your friends understand that it’s not 
your fault?” 

“I suppose they would,” said the 
mouse, “but I promised.- Georgie 
Greytail made a roller coaster from 
some spools and a ruler, and Letty 
Littlemouse has a peanut stand. She 
found a whole bag of peanuts in the 
house where she lives. Joey Jumper is 
performing on a pencil perch pole> 
Willie Whitemouse is doing a balance 
act on a marble that he found. And I, - 
Martie Mouse, who promised to run 
the candy booth, have nothing to run 
it with.” 

“I think it’s much more shameful to 
hide, than it is to face your friends,” 
said Tommy. “My mother says you 
should face up to things.” * 

Martie realized the wisdom of 
Tommy’s remarks, and said he would 
go to the carnival in the attic and 
tell his friends what had happened. 

Tommy smiled. “I’m glad,” he said, 
“and because you’ve made up your 
mind to do the right thing, I’m going 
to take you up to our pantry. We’re 
sure to find something up there for 
you to take to the carnival. But I 
think perhaps you’d better get into 
my pocket, because my mother isn’t 
too fond of mice.” 

But Mrs. McTavish was upstairs 
making the beds when Tommy and 
Martie reached the kitchen. Tommy 
set his little friend on the second 
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Lots more...tastier too! that’s 
why so many people go for 


shelf in the pantry while he investi¬ 
gated the cake box. The inquisitive 
Martie leaned over the edge of the 
shelf, fell and landed on the Lazy 
Susan on the counter. It spun dizzily 
with the mouse. 

“Wh-whac is that thing?” asked 
Martie. 

Tommy laughed. “It’s just a plate 
that spins. We call it a Lazy Susan. 
Mum uses it for pickles and relishes. 
She puts different kinds in each little 
dish.” 

“It’s a very nice thing,” said Martie, 
with admiring eyes. “I had a nice ride 
on it. May I try it again?” 

Tommy had an idea. “No,” he said. 
“We’ll take it to the carnival. This 
Lazy Susan will be a wonderful 
merry-go-round for the mice. It will 
be the very best thing at the carnival, 
and you will be the manager. Besides 
that, we’ll use my magic lamp to light 
the midway.” 

Tommy set his flashlight on the 
floor, lighting the tiny carnival from 


end to end. He then started the Lazy 
Susan spinning, while Martie called 
out, “Over here, over here. Ride on 
the merry-go-round.” 

Joey Jumper leapt from his perch 
pole. Letty Littlemouse left her pea¬ 
nut stand. Georgie Greytail stopped 
his roller coaster to investigate the 
new and wonderful ride that Martie 
had brought to the carnival. While 
the mice were enjoying themselves, 
Tommy went downstairs to get some 
cheese. Martie thanked Tommy and 
said that it had been a magic day, 
indeed. 

Mrs. McTavish smiled when Tommy 
came to the table for lunch. “Did you 
have an adventure?” she asked. 

“Oh yes, Mum,” said the little boy. 
“My lamp was just as magic as Alad¬ 
din’s, but Mum, you’d better wash 
your Lazy Susan the next time you 
use it.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. McTavish. 

“Because today it’s been a Mouse’s 
merry-go-round,” said Tommy. V 


Sketch Pac> Out-o^-'Dco'is 

No. 68 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


MIXfRMEAlS 


A “mixer meal” is any main dish of basic foods, 
combined with macaroni, noodles or spaghetti, 
it’s twice as good because the macaroni product 
takes on the flavour of other ingredients! . . . 
actually lots more food, lots more flavour, at lots 
less cost. 

Try the suggestions below, or look for “mixer 
meal” ideas in food columns or in cook books. 


TRY — 



HUNGARIAN MEAT BALLS WITH SPAGHETTI 


8 ois. spaghetti 
H lb. ground beef 
Vi lb. ground pork 
V* cup water 


Salt and pepper 
Vi cup apple juice 
I tablespoon sugar 
6 oz. can tomato or spaghetti sauce 
3 onions sliced thin 

Ml* first four ingredients. Form small balls 

and roll in paprika until completely red. 

Saut6 until brown. Cook and drain spaghetti. 
Cover and simmer meat balls for 

30 minutes in a sauce made of 
spaghetti or tomato sauce, onions, 
apple juice and sugar. Serve on 
hot spaghetti. (Serves 4-6). 



B EFORE autumn has finally given 
way to winter, most of the birds 
that come north in the spring have 
departed for the wintering grounds in 
the south. The nests that for a few 
short weeks in summer sheltered 
broods of clamoring youngsters stand 
flattened and tattered, deserted in the 
leafless woods. In hollow stubs and 
dead trees the many holes drilled by 
woodpeckers, flickers and sapsuckers 
are deserted too, but not always 
empty. If the former owners have 
vacated, there are often tenants ready 
and willing to sublet—sometimes even 
before the rightful owner is ready to 
leave. Among the most aggressive of 
these is that bustling gossiper of the 
woods, the red squirrel. 

Sometimes, wandering in the win¬ 
ter woods you may pass one of these 
woodpecker holes in such a dead stub 
as the old Balm o’Gilead in the 


sketch. Stop and give the trunk a 
sharp tap. The startled occupant will 
usually pop out smartly, to chatter 
and scold as long as you are in sight. 
Like the blue-jays with which Chat¬ 
terer is generally feuding, the squir¬ 
rels are the busybodies of the woods, 
and anything that provokes their curi¬ 
osity will be singled out and shrilled 
at in a voice to warn the woods 
dwellers for a quarter of a mile 
around. 

They are not very respectful models, 
but if you persist long enough, your 
sketchbook will gradually fill with 
their many poses and lively imperti¬ 
nences—for in spite of their faults, the 
woods probably would be lonely 
without them. 

(Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors series 
now available in book form from The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. Price post¬ 
paid $1.00). V 


TRY — MACARONI A L'lTALIENNE 


8 ozs. elbow macaroni 
Vt cup butter 
Vi lb. minced beef 


..'V• . " 


Ma - 


10 oz. can condensed tomato soup 
8 oz. can tomato or spaghetti sauce 
Salt and pepper 
Vi cup grated strong cheese 

Add macaroni to rapidly boiling salted water 
slowly. Cook uncovered, stirring occasionally, 
until tender. Drain. Melt butter, add beef, 
and cook over medium heat until brown. 
Combine macaroni, beef mixture, and 
remaining ingredients. Turn into 
buttered casserole. Sprinkle with 
additional cheese and bake 
in moderate oven (350°) 

30 to 35 minutes. 

(Serves 4-5). 


CATELLIj 


TRY — NOODLES WITH TUNA 

Vi cup butter 

Vi cup chopped onion 7 oz. can tuna 

3 tablespoons flour Salt and pepper 

1 cup pineapple juice 8 ozs. noodles 

Vi cup evaporated milk Toasted almonds 

Vi cup water Paprika 

Melt butter over medium heat, add onion and brown 
well. Blend in flour, and brown. Add pineapple juice, 
milk, and water and cook over low heat until thick, 
stirring constantly. Break tuna in pieces and add. Season 
with salt and pepper. Meanwhile, add noodles to 
rapidly boiling water. Cook uncovered, stirring 
occasionally, until tender. Drain. Serve tuna mixture 
over noodles. Sprinkle with almonds and dust 
with paprika. (Serves 4-6). 


Remember in cartons or canned it’s 

CATE 111 
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Carol Anne Gilmour and Diane Thornton demonstrate that jumpers are easy 
to make and can be worn for any occasion by simply changing accessories. 


Young People 


On the farm and at home 

_ 


CENTRE FIRE CARTRIDGES 


... in bush country, use the famous “Kling-Kor” Soft 
Point—the bullet with the core and jacket locked together 
for maximum knock-down power. If you hunt in open 
country, the flat trajectory Pointed Soft Point is your best 
bet. Be sure you select the right combination of bullet 
weight and type from the wide “Dominion” 
line. Don’t take a chance on 
missing that nice, big buck, be sure 
you “sight-in” before you hunt! 
Write for FREE booklet “Deer 
Hunting Hints” to Ammunition 
Advertising, Dept. PC, p.O. 
Box 10, Montreal, P.Q. 



"Always Dependable’’ 


AMMUNITION 



Check your farm 
improvement needs 
against this list... 


Wise farmers are constantly 
improving their facilities. 

They know that in this 
competitive business, a dollar 
spent is often two 
dollars made. 

Trouble is, sometimes 
the money just isn’t there when 
they need it. And that’s 
where The Bank of 
Nova Scotia can step in— 
with a friendly low-cost loan. 

If your farm would run 
more profitably with 
modernization, call in soon 
and find out how the 
BNS can help you. 


Family dwelling.□ 

Poultry house.□ 

Ice house.□ 

Machine shed.□ 

Barn.□ 

Stable.□ 

Granary.□ 

Silo.□ 

Garage.□ 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


your partner in helping Canada grow 


A Girl 

And Her Wardrobe 


E VERY girl wants to be well 
dressed, for she knows that be¬ 
coming clothes help make her look 
pretty and attractive. How do some 
girls manage to be well dressed for all 
occasions on a very small clothing al¬ 
lowance? The secret lies in wise plan¬ 
ning and careful buying. 

When you are organizing your fall 
and winter wardrobe, consider first of 
all the color of your winter coat. Then 
plan dresses, sweaters and skirts to 
harmonize with it. When clothes har¬ 
monize, they look like outfits and not 
just clothes. If your winter coat is 
brown, beige or green, such colors as 
tan, beige, olive green and orange will 
harmonize with it. If your coat is blue, 
choose dresses, sweaters and skirts of 
contrasting red, violet and harmoniz¬ 
ing blue. If black is becoming, almost 
all colors will harmonize with it. 

Clothes for school should be simple 
but gay and sportslike. One dress, in 
your favorite color, a little more de¬ 
tailed with trimming, should also be 
included in your wardrobe for Sunday 
and dress-up wear. 

Carol Anne Gilmour and Diane 
Thornton of Forrest Fireflies 4-H 
clothing club suggest that a girl can 
make a complete all-occasion ward¬ 
robe on a slender budget if she 
decides on a basic jumper. These 
girls chose a viscose and rayon tweed 
material for jumpers, and made them 
up in an easy-to-sew style with a four- 
gore skirt which is flattering to most 
figures. They also made a small bolero 
of the same material. Such a jumper 
can be worn on most occasions simply 
by changing accessories. 

Wear a white shirtwaist blouse 
with the jumper, or brighten up the 
outfit by adding a red velveteen wes- 
ket. You can also don a bright figured 
cotton blouse or a harmonizing 
sweater. For dress-up wear, choose a 
cotton eyelet blouse with three- 


quarter sleeves and wing collar; add 
a small jewelled pin as an accessory. 
The jumper without the bolero be¬ 
comes a well-fitted sheath dress, 
which can be dressed up with costume 
jewellery. 

From sweaters, which through re¬ 
peated washings had become too 
small, Carol Anne and Diane made 
smart shrug sweaters. They cut the 
sweater up center front and bound 
the edges with the same fabric as the 
jumpers to make a harmonizing 
outfit. 

Don’t overlook the excellent wear¬ 
able material left in dad’s or big 
brother’s cast-off dress shirt. You can 
make simple over blouses and man¬ 
darin style blouses as well as short 
nighties from this material. 

Whether you make or buy most of 
your clothes, it is well to remember 
that a well-dressed girl chooses 
simple designs, becoming colors, and 
a combination of clothes that har¬ 
monize. V 

4 . 

He Keeps 

His Eye on Insects 

No. 4—Careers in Agriculture Series 


T 


“FI had to make the decision over 
again, I would still choose plant 
science as my fife’s work,” Dr. Ralph 
Bird told us when we visited him at 
the Science Service Laboratory, Can¬ 
ada Department of Agriculture, lo¬ 
cated at the University of Manitoba. 
And his family solidly backs up his 
statement. 


Lois, his wife, a science graduate 
from University of Oklahoma, shares 
his interest in botany. Son Charlie, 
recently graduated in science from 
Brandon College, has just completed 
a botanical survey of PFRA dams in 
southwestern Saskatchewan, and now 
goes to University of Oklahoma to do 
post-graduate work, studying botany 
in relation to wildlife. Daughter 
Maida, at University of Manitoba, is 
training as a laboratory technician and 
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STANDBY 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


The John Inglis Co. Limited, 

Dept. CG-2, Sporting Goods Division, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Send FREE illustrated catalogue 
on Browning Guns. 

NAME.. 


ADDRESS 


CITY_.....PROV.. 


FAMOUS 

BROWNING 

AUTOMATIC 

SHOTGUN 


The Browning 
5-Shot 
Automatic has 
become one 
of the world’s 
most highly 
praised shotguns. 
Expertly built 
with quality 
materials by 
master craftsmen, 
it is simple 
in construction, 
easy to take down, 
clean and reassemble. 


Browning 


CUP THIS COUPON 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


daughter Linda entered the home eco¬ 
nomics course there this fall. Scientific 
study and research is definitely a 
family proposition. 

As an only child raised on an iso¬ 
lated farm at Arrow River in the Birtle 
district of Manitoba, Ralph became 
keenly interested in nature study at an 
early age. When he entered Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, he specialized in 
zoology, botany and geology and com¬ 
pleted his master’s degree there. Dur¬ 
ing the summers he worked with the 
noted naturalist, Norman Criddle at 
Treesbfink. Later he earned his doc¬ 
tor’s degree at University of Illinois 
and then taught zoology and ento¬ 
mology at University of Oklahoma. 

I N 1933 he was appointed officer in 
charge of the Field Crop Insect 
Laboratory, Brandon, where his spe¬ 
cial interest has been field crop and 
garden insects. He has carried out 
projects on pollinators of alfalfa, 
sweet clover weevil, insects on sun¬ 
flowers, root maggots on turnips and 
radishes. This fall the Bird family 
moved to Winnipeg where Ralph took 
over the post of section leader of 
entomology at the new Science Serv¬ 
ice Laboratory. There’s great variety 
in the work, Ralph finds. The day we 
called he was ready for a trip to 
Pointe du Bois to investigate maggots 
reported appearing in wild rice crops 
in that area. Next week he’s slated to 
receive a delegation of visiting Rus¬ 
sian scientists. Through an interpreter 
they will exchange scientific informa¬ 
tion and outline research work they 
are pursuing in their respective coun¬ 
tries. It’s a combination of office and 
outdoor work which Ralph finds par¬ 
ticularly agreeable. 

“There is a dearth of students in the 
specialized field of entomology,” he 
noted, “yet it is fascinating work for 
students who are interested in agri¬ 
culture and insects. Scientists must 



Dr. Ralph Bird, entomologist, is a spe¬ 
cialist in field crop and garden insects. 


work out the answers for the farmers. 
In the past few years there has been a 
spectacular growth in insecticides, but 
the scientist must find out whether 
the swing-back is injurious.” 

Ralph has been able to indulge in 
his hobby of photography on many of 
his trips. He carries a camera, mounted 
on a gunstock, ready to catch such 
spectacular scenes as his photograph 
of a bittern swallowing a snake. His 
outstanding flower and insect photo¬ 
graphs are some of the finest in Can¬ 
ada.—A.T. V 
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Demand 

the 

best 


It pays in extra years of service to 
buy "95"—PENMANS top-quality 
underwear, made from the finest 
merino yarns guarantees you extra 
protection and warmth. Almost 90 
years of experience assures you 
proper workmanship ... perfect pro¬ 
tection. Made to last through countless 
launderings. For men and boys, in 
Union Suits and Shirts-and-Drawers. 

2-95-6 


IT PAYS TO LOOK FOR THE PENMANS LABEL 
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The Country Guide 



Build and Insulate in one operation! 

Donnacona KB Sheathing goes up fast, does the job 
better, gives permanent insulation, costs less. Every fibre 
is coated with an asphalt emulsion for extra 
protection against stresses and weather. 


ALEXANDER ]Y[uRRAY 




Have you insured 
your farm against 

foreclosure? 


If you die, your family may be hard pressed to buy the 
very necessities of life, let alone raise the money to 
meet the remaining mortgage payments on the farm. 
A Sun Life Mortgage Protection policy can relieve you 
of this worry, because the policy can be arranged to pay 
off the full balance on the mortgage when you die, 
leaving your property free of all debt for your family. 

For full particulars, just complete and mail the coupon below. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

218 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL 
Please send information on Sun Life's Mortgage Protection Plan. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS.. 


DATE OF BIRTH. 


Farm Programs 
Take Shape 

Continued from page 19 

This is not to suggest that there 
could not be some increased flexibil¬ 
ity in pricing grain for export. Cer¬ 
tainly there has been some suggestion 
that Canada may have lost sales 
through being too rigid in pricing 
policies. No one would support fire 
sales; some would support a little 
more “dickering.” 

B UT wheat sales were not, of 
course, the only matter discussed. 
In a lengthy interview with Hon. 
Douglas Harkness such questions as 
flexible price supports, protection for 
farm producers, farm credit, crop in¬ 
surance, price spreads and soil con¬ 
servation were reviewed. 

Mr. Harkness could not, of course, 
reveal the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment, because they must first be pre¬ 
sented to Parliament. The Minister 
did suggest, however, that the Gov¬ 
ernment would honor its election 
commitment on price supports. In 
view of the importance it has now as¬ 
sumed it bears repetition in full. 

“A Progressive Conservative Gov¬ 
ernment will maintain a flexible price 
support program to ensure an ade¬ 
quate parity for agricultural pro¬ 
ducers, based on a fair price-cost 
relationship. 

“We will include a definite formula 
in the Agricultural Prices Supports 
Act for arriving at support prices, 
such formula to allow for variation in 
production and demand for individual 
products. 

“The formula and support prices 
will be established in consultation 
with representative farm organiza¬ 
tions, and will be announced each 
year well in advance of the produc¬ 
tion period, as required.” 

Mr. Harkness pointed out that sup¬ 
port had already been given to fowl 
and turkey and said that “close atten¬ 
tion and study” was being given to 
some other farm products. Economists 
within the Department of Agriculture 
are investigating afresh the whole 
question of price supports and the 
Agricultural Prices Supports Act. 

The Minister was not willing to 
express any opinion with regard to 
deficiency payments. However, it 
would appear that the study of price 
supports, and the reiteration of the 
campaign promise with regard to 
price supports, casts doubt on the 
whole question of deficiency pay¬ 
ments. 

T HERE is little doubt that the ex¬ 
clusion of imports of farm prod¬ 
ucts will be used as an instrument 
of farm policy. “We will deal with 
each situation as it arises,” said the 
Minister. He made it clear that when 
a large overproduction of farm prod¬ 
ucts in a foreign country threatens the 
living of some of our home farmers 
that the Government will “take action 
to stop it from happening.” 

“The need for such protection 
must, however, be thoroughly and 
completely established,” he con¬ 
cluded. 

A change in farm credit policies is 
also under study. “I have been par¬ 
ticularly interested in the credit ex¬ 
perience under the Veteran’s Land 


Act, and it seems to me that an ex¬ 
panded program of that type, in 
which those extended credit had ex¬ 
pert advice made available, might be 
a good one for assisting agriculture to 
achieve a more efficient and thus more 
profitable position,” commented Mr. 
Harkness. 

The Minister only expressed inter¬ 
est—he could not yet say that such a 
policy would be introduced. But, 
clearly, it is being considered. 

Crop insurance, like farm credit, is 
being studied by officials in the Eco¬ 
nomics Division in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Up to this time there has been no 
consideration of an investigative com¬ 
mission,” said the Minister in reply to 
a question. “Crop insurance is a sub¬ 
ject in which I am very interested and 
I would hope that it might be possible 
to work out some program that would 
include in it, at least in part, the pres¬ 
ent Prairie Farm Assistance Act,” he 
continued. 

Nothing could be added to what 
has earlier been published in The 
Country Guide regarding an investi¬ 
gation of price spreads—the percent¬ 
age of the consumer’s food dollar that 
reaches the farmer. A Royal Commis¬ 
sion of investigation was promised in 
the election campaign and, presum¬ 
ably, will be named this winter. 

F OR years the national organization 
of professional agriculturists—the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada—has 
pressed hard for a national policy and 
program on soil and water conserva¬ 
tion and land use. They have been 
joined by the farm organizations. To¬ 
day, they appear to be closer to 
achieving their objective than they 
have ever been. Mr. Harkness pointed 
out that soil and water are natural re¬ 
sources, and under the control of the 
provinces. Consequently, a truly na¬ 
tional soil and water conservation 
program presumes agreement and 
complete co-operation between the 
federal government and the provinces. 

“I have no doubt that this co¬ 
operation will be forthcoming, 
because, in my view, it is quite es¬ 
sential that we do have such a na¬ 
tional program.” 

Indeed, he looks toward steadily 
closer liaison between federal and 
provincial governments. This would 
include agricultural research, soil and 
water conservation and, indeed, most 
policies. “I think it is vital to have 
constant and regular liaison and in¬ 
terchange of information to avoid 
waste effort and to have a truly in¬ 
tegrated agricultural policy,” said Mr. 
Harkness. 

Such integration would also recog¬ 
nize regional differences. Policies de¬ 
signed to aid eastern Canadian farm¬ 
ers should not ignore, for example, 
those in the West or in the Maritimes. 

Not that the Minister of Agriculture 
sees any real danger of conflict be¬ 
tween policies designed for the East 
and those for the West: “If agriculture 
is prosperous in one part of Canada it 
is normally prosperous in all parts,” 
said Mr. Harkness. 

Whether the policies discussed will 
bring equity and prosperity to agri¬ 
culture can scarcely now be predicted. 
But, certainly, if it can make Cana¬ 
dian agriculture “prosperous in all 
parts” it is what the nation needs. V 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


Continued from page 9 

ELECTRIFICATION AID 

Saskatchewan’s Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and Rural Life believes 
the farm electrification program in the 
province will grind to a halt in two 
or three years unless steps are taken to 
ease the costs of hook-ups and wiring 
for low income farmers. To assist low 
income farmers to obtain power, the 
Commission proposes a scheme com¬ 
bining long-term loans and outright 
grants to be administered and financed 
by the Province. V 

NEW USE FOR EGGS 

Eggs, at the rate of 100,000 a week, 
are being used in the production of 
the Asian influenza vaccine by workers 
at the Institute of Microbiology, Uni¬ 
versity of Montreal. The vaccine is 
prepared from chick embryos which 
are injected with the causative virus. 
A part of the embryo provides mate¬ 
rial for the vaccine. V 

DEFENDS HOG PREMIUM 

President of the Meat Packers 
Council of Canada, G. J. Willows of 
Saskatoon, came to the defence of the 
Federal Government premium on 
Grade A hogs after hearing a sug¬ 
gestion by an official of the Calgary 
Livestock Exchange that it was not 
doing the job it was intended to do. 

1 Mr. Willows said he considered the 
premium a reasonable incentive to 
produce top quality. He pointed out 
that the producer receives $3.60 more 
for a 160-pound Grade A hog than he 
does for a grade B hog of the same 
weight. V 

ACTION ON WHEAT 

The following is a summary of the 
actions and policies adopted by the 
new Conservative Government in 
dealing with the wheat surplus prob¬ 
lem during September: 

• Proclaimed the Interim Financing 
Act on farm stored grain which per¬ 
mits producers to borrow money from 
banks at 5 per cent interest up to a 
maximum of $3,000. 

• Promised to introduce legislation 
when Parliament meets in October to 
provide producers with cash advances 

k on farm stored grain. 

• Set up a 3-man committee of 
Cabinet to consider proposals for an 
accelerated sales program for wheat. 

• Sent a mission headed by Trade 
Minister Churchill to Europe to in¬ 
crease export sales of Canadian grain 
and flour. 

• Effectively criticized the U.S. 
surplus wheat disposal program. 

• Suggested, as a long-range pro¬ 
gram, that wheat acreage be pro¬ 
gressively reduced and that emphasis 
be placed on diversified crops and on 
the livestock industry. 

• Rejected barter or soft currency 

deals, but favored credit sales if 
necessary. V 

MILK SUPPLY CONCERN 

How to ensure conditions which 
will keep milk producers in a position 
to supply the needs of Canada’s ex¬ 
panding population is perhaps the 
greatest problem confronting the in¬ 
dustry today, according to W. B. 
Rettie, vice-president of the Dairy 


Farmers of Canada. In an address 
before the National Dairy Council, 
annual meeting in Winnipeg, in Sep¬ 
tember, Mr. Rettie stated, “In a coun¬ 
try with the agricultural potential of 
ours, it would seem folly not to be 
able to provide a price structure 
which would result in milk production 
sufficient to meet the needs of our 
people.” 

During his address, Mr. Rettie 
pointed out that milk production in 
Canada has held up in recent years in 
spite of farm population decline, 
mainly because of increased produc¬ 
tivity per cow. In 1931, 3.3 million 
cows produced 14.3 billion pounds of 
milk, while in 1956, 3.1 million cows 
produced 17.3 billion pounds—an in¬ 
crease of over 28 per cent. V 

PLAN TO CONSERVE SOIL 

The Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture is offering financial assistance 
to farmers in the form of forage seed 
for soil conservation purposes. The 
plan has been put into effect to en¬ 
courage the seeding down of land 
which is susceptible to wind and 
water erosion, unproductive because 
of alkali in the soil, or shows a tend¬ 
ency to flood. Farmers who are inter¬ 
ested in participating should contact 
their agricultural representative. V 

BENSON TO GO? 

A “dump Benson” demand is grow¬ 
ing among some key U.S. Republican 
Congressmen from the middle west. 
The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture is 
being blamed for loss of farming 
regions of Wisconsin in the recent 
contest in that state for a U.S. Senate 
seat. It is no secret that Ezra Benson 
has told the President he will be will¬ 
ing to step out of office if it will help 
the party in the farm belt. Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower, to date, has insisted that Mr. 
Benson stay on the job. V 

FIRST FEEDER AUCTION 

Stockmen in the Ste. Rose area of 
Manitoba were provided with an addi¬ 
tional outlet for their feeder cattle 
when about 1,000 head of cattle were 
placed on the auction block early in 
October. This was the first feeder 
cattle sale of its kind ever held in the 
province. Cattle were graded into uni¬ 
form carload and half-carload lots for 
easier disposal. The Ste. Rose group 
received full support from the Canada 
and Manitoba Departments of Agri¬ 
culture, who consider this venture a 
valuable aid in developing the prov¬ 
ince’s cattle-feeding industry. V 

FIRST POTATO MEET 

Quality of potatoes, and preserva¬ 
tion of that quality through to the 
consumer, was strongly emphasized 
at Canada’s first national Potato In¬ 
dustry Conference, held at the On¬ 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
recently. Potato growers and handlers 
were told they must keep quality 
standards of their produce at a level 
with other products, if they hoped to 
maintain or expand their share of the 
food dollar. 

E. G. Paige of the Marketing Serv¬ 
ice, Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Ottawa, pointed out that produc¬ 
tion of potato chips in Canada has 
nearly doubled in the past 5 years— 


Keep cows free of 


MASTITIS 



Aureomycin Ointment provides an easy, highly effec¬ 
tive treatment for chronic or acute mastitis. Especially 
prepared for udder infusion, Aureomycin Ointment can 
be used quickly and simply to treat mastitis and to guard 
against mastitis. 

Aureomycin Ointment combines greater potency and 
broader effectiveness than other antibiotic preparations. 
It is well tolerated and because its ointment base is 
lighter than milk, the aureomycin is easily carried to all 
parts of the quarter after infusion into the teat canal. 

One infusion usually maintains effective concentration 
of Aureomycin in the quarter for more than 48 hours 
even though the udder is milked out every 12 hours. 
Thus one infusion is often enough to clear up infection. 

Aureomycin Ointment is packed in disposable ready- 
to-use tubes with especially designed infusion end for 
quick and easy insertion through the smallest teat orifice. 

Special Offer — Free Tube 

If you buy Aureomycin Ointment now you get one tube 
free with every five you buy. This offer expires November 
30. Get a supply today from your veterinarian, druggist 
or feed dealer. 

Write for free literature. North American Cyanamid 
Limited, 5550 Royalmount Avenue, Montreal 9, Que. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


'THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


Make light of farm chores 
indoors and outdoors — 
with weatherproof Laco 
Flood Lamps. 


FLOOD LAMPS 


McCulloch 
Offers New 
Low Priced 
Chain Saw 


from 10% to 20 million pounds. From 
3 to 3% million pounds of chips were 
also imported into Canada in each of 
the past 2 years. Frozen “French 
fried” potatoes have also been increas¬ 
ing rapidly, and, in 1956, domestic 
production totalled 3.2 million pounds 
and imports of 1.6 million pounds 
were made. Processors state they have 
to import potatoes for chipping be¬ 
cause there are not enough of suitable 
chipping quality available in Canada. 
He suggested potato growers capital¬ 
ize on these developments by supply¬ 
ing the processor with 100 per cent 
of his requirements. V 

BULL AND BOAR POLICIES 

Performance as well as type and 
conformation will be an important 
factor in determining premiums to be 
paid on purchases of superior type 
animals under Ontario’s revised bull 
and boar premium policies. 

Under the revamped scheme the 
acceptability of bulls will be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of type and rate of 
gain during a test period, at the con¬ 
clusion of which they will be officially 
graded into the following classifica¬ 
tions: breeder, commercial or plain. 
Bulls classified in either of the two 
first named grades will be approved 
if they have met the performance 
requirement of 2.3 pounds per day 
gain or better. 

In future, Ontario farmers who buy 
bulls that meet these standards at the 
Ontario bull sale or a sale held under 
the auspices of a breeders’ club, or at 
a breeder sale, will be eligible for a 
premium of 33% per cent of the 
purchase price, but not to exceed 
$200. In the case of a bull that has 
been approved from the standpoint of 
type only, the premium will be 20 per 
cent of the purchase price up to $60 
when the purchase is made at a 
breeders’ club sale, or up to $120 
when bought at the Ontario bull sale. 

In an effort to improve the quality 
of Ontario hogs, producers are being 
encouraged to buy boars out of record 
dams. As a consequence, premiums 
will apply to boars of approved type 
and out of dams qualified in ad¬ 
vanced registry, provided the herds in 
which they are produced show no 
visible evidence of an infectious 
disease. The premiums paid to pur¬ 
chasers are on a sliding scale ranging 
from $35 down to $25. The highest 
premium applies to boars of approved 
type out of dams qualified with a 
score of 84 or more, and sired by a 
qualified boar. V 

NEED N.S. INDUSTRY 

Excellent opportunities exist for the 
expansion of commercial freezing 
operations for fruits and vegetables in 
Nova Scotia, according to G. W. 
Hope of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture Experimental Farm at 
Kentville. If the quick freezing in¬ 
dustry grew it would create additional 
outlets for N.S.-grown farm produce. 
Production of frozen foods, while ris¬ 
ing sharply, has failed to keep pace 
with the growth in demand. Conse¬ 
quently, there has been a steady in¬ 
crease in imports. It has been demon¬ 
strated at Kentville Agricultural Farm 
that varieties of many of the fruits 
and vegetables that are being im¬ 
ported in frozen form can be grown 
successfully in N.S. V 


Performance proved 

c 7 m M Q&al-O-Ma&i Shingles 

hold fast and tight! 


With the introduction of the 
light-weight Thrifty Mao, 
McCulloch becomes the first 
"Big Name” Company to offer 
professional pulp wood cutters 
and farmers a quality chain saw 
at a mail order price, backed by 
nation-wide service. The fast cut¬ 
ting Thrifty Mac incorporates 
the many exclusive money mak¬ 
ing features found on more costly 
equipment; automatic clutch, 
automatic kickproof rewind 
starter, light-weight magnesium 
die castings, weighs less than 20 
lbs., and the famous McCulloch 
ignition and fuel systems are but 
a few of the Thrifty Mac features. 
The ruggedly built Thrifty Mac 
will stand up day in and day out 
on all day production cutting, 
yet it is priced with the lowest. 
Cash price $189.50 with 18" 
blade and chain or $48.00 down 
and twelve monthly payments 
of $14.16 including one year’s 
"All Risk” insurance and 
finance charges. Provincial 
sales tax extra where applicable. 
Motor unit easily fitted with all 
purpose auger, brushcutter, tree 
planter and snow blower attach¬ 
ments. Order directly from 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., 
Dept. 112, Box 39, Weston, Ont. 
Unit will be delivered and ser¬ 
viced by your local McCulloch 
dealer. Offer good for a limited 
time only, send your cheque 
today. 57-15C 


There’s a factory-applied stripe of special Seal-O-Matic Adhesive 
under the entire edge of each shingle tab (see illustration). 
After the shingles are applied (in the ordinary way) the sun’s heat 
automatically seals the shingle down tight. So tight and flat that 
even in a hurricane, wind and rain can’t get under. Get this 
exclusive Johns-Manville extra in protection for your house, 
barn and other farm buildings. Let high 
TL.-. winds harass you no more! 


For colorful, descriptive 
folder about Seal-O-Matic Shingles 
see your J-M dealer, or write Can¬ 
adian Johns-Manville, Port Credit, 
Ontario. (Ask for folder 
RF-57C). 


Johns-Manville ,< 


J-M Asphalt Shingles come in many styles 

Johns-Manville has been manufacturing roofing for 
almost 100 years. Before you build or re-roof, ask your 
J-M dealer to show you the complete range. There are 
colors, weights, styles and prices to suit every farm 
need. „ 


USE GENUINE 


PERFORATED PIPE 


For an economical and trouble free septic tank disposal bed use 
"NO-CO-RODE” Perforated Pipe. Long, light lengths make 
installation fast and easy. Perforations assure even distribution 
of effluent.. . thus no wet spots. Snap couplings maintain neces¬ 
sary alignment of lengths. Tough and flexible "NO-CO-RODE” 
is not affected by freezing ... stands up to ground settlement 
and resists breakage. 

From house to septic tank and from septic tank to field, use 
"NO-CO-RODE” Root-Proof pipe. 

For a modern, trouble-free disposal system at low cost and for 
other farm drainage installations, 
genuine 


Special 
Cross fittings 
provide 

even distribution 
of effluent. 


oBM ' Another Alexander 

dependable MfTB n K v 
•Trade Mart product X-l U A A A JL 

,old & Company, Limited 

AVAILABLE AT PLUMBING AND BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 

Manufactured by No-Co-Rode Company Limited C.G. 57 
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(formerly MacDonald) 


TRACTOR CABS 

Available tor 



For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Carter Limited 

155 Fort Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



NEW JACUZZI DEEPRIME JET 
FOR WELLS TO 400 FEET 

Here’s the deep well water system you can 
install and forget. Only one moving part 
and it’s above ground. No belts, gears, re¬ 
ciprocating parts ... no moving mecha¬ 
nism down in your well to cause trouble. 
Self-priming. Assures completely automat¬ 
ic, high pressure water service year in and 
year out. 

NEW LOW COST JACUZZI JETS 
FOR SHALLOW WELLS 

Comes complete with close-coupled pres¬ 
sure tank. Just add pipe 
and plug in. Only one mov¬ 
ing part for long 
life. No lubricat¬ 
ing need. 

CANADIAN 
MADE 

irf Toronto 

Get the facts! 

Mall coupon for 
free literature. 


JACUZZI-UNIVERSAL (Canada) LTD. 


* Jacuzzi Pump Division • Box 514 • Toronto 15 • 

J Ontario 

I Please send free bulletins and name of nearest J 

I dealer. I 

I Name- i 

j Address- I 


Farm Organizations 

Continued from page 18 

ern storage of feed grain supplies. It 
was agreed that further discussions 
with the Board be arranged at a later 
date if the position did not improve. 

The committee also discussed the 
problem of complaints from eastern 
feeders of western grains, that exces¬ 
sive amounts of foreign material and 
refuse is being shipped in some con¬ 
signments. The committee decided to 
ask the Board of Grain Commissioners 
to require all eastern terminals to have 
cleaning equipment installed, so that 
the last loads from terminal bins, in 
which an accumulation of dust, chaff, 
etc., is normally found, could be 
cleaned before shipment. This is now 
required procedure where cleaning 
equipment exists. 

It was generally agreed there is no 
evidence that Lakehead grain ship¬ 
ments do not meet grade standards 
when shipped, but the committee 
recommended that spot checks of cars 
of grain at points of unload in eastern 
Canada should be arranged. V 

CO-OP AXJTO INSURANCE 

The Farmers’ Union of Alberta has 
completed arrangements with the Co¬ 
op Fire and Casualty Company to 
provide its members with automobile 
insurance on a cost basis. The im¬ 
mediate target is to sign up a mini¬ 
mum of 7,500 vehicles at the 
Company’s regular competitive rates. 
As a substantial volume of business is 
built up, the F.U.A. plan should pro¬ 
vide substantial savings to its mem¬ 
bers. 

A canvass drive to reach the initial 
objective is on. Any type of car insur¬ 
ance can be written, giving coverage 
in any desired amount. A F.U.A. 
member who wishes to insure his car 
or truck in this pool, may obtain the 
necessary forms from his local secre¬ 
tary or the F.U.A. Central office, 
Edmonton. V 

STUDY FARM MARKETING 

The Nova Scotia Federation of 
Agriculture is in the throes of prepar¬ 
ing recommendations which could 
lead to improved marketing of farm 
products in the province, and perhaps 
throughout the Maritimes as well. 

President of the Federation, J. M. 
Johnson, started the ball rolling when 
he urged members of the County 
Federation Marketing Committees, 
meeting at Truro recently, to make a 
careful study, and come up with a 
plan, to bring some order into the 
chaotic situation which exists in the 
marketing of farm products in Nova 
Scotia. He declared there was a prime 
need to develop an over-all program 
for the province, and suggested that 
the Federation might then look to de¬ 
veloping a co-operative program with 
producers in the other Maritime prov¬ 
inces. 

Committee members agreed with 
Mr. Johnson’s views and suggested 
the Federation take the lead in seeing 
to it that further consideration is given 
to pertinent problems related to mar¬ 
keting. Accordingly, directors of the 
Federation are preparing recom¬ 
mendations to meet the needs of the 
situation, and these will be presented 
to the county committees this month 
for study. V 
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Livestock feel better, produce 
better, stay healthier—with a 
regular supply of salt. Now— 
Sifto livestock salt, in blocks, 
licks and loose, contains potas¬ 
sium iodate to give your animals 
the exact amount of iodine they 
need . . . ensure that it stays in 
the salt until digested. Keep 
Sifto Iodized and Cobalt Iodized 
salt always available—for better 
milk production, thriftier live- 


SALES OFFICES: 

stock, lower feed costs. 

Amherst, N.S. 

P.O. Box 234 


Montreal, Que. 

7044 Notre Dame St. E. 

Toronto, Ont. 

99 Vanderhoof Ave., 

Leaside 

sifto salt limited 

Calgary, Alta. 

208 Lancaster Bldg. 
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Read our advertising columns for new offers of products and 
services. It could help you save money. 




$199.00 

$199.00 


For all lMs, 2 and 3-ton trucks, with boxes from 9 to 14 feet. Extra heavy 
duty piston pumps. Heavy duty cylinder with cup seals. Hoist shipped 
assembled, as illustrated. Easy to install. Full 45 degree dumping angle. 
Battery units do not drain battery. 

Model E 106 —For 6-volt, complete less battery cable 
Model E, 112 —For 12-volt, complete less battery cable 
Model P 100— For P.T.O., complete less P.T.O. only _ $199.00 

With cheque or money order enclosed deduct $4.00 and mail only $195.00. 
With Farm Certificate F.O.B. Winnipeg. 

UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS 


194 Osborne St. South 


Winnipeg 13, Manitoba 


Electric Unit, 
Pump Tank Valve 
and Motor 


All Hoists 
Guaranteed for 1 
Year and a 30-Day 
Money-Back Guaran¬ 
tee if not satisfied 


Order Now 
While They Last 


NEW 10-T0N TRUCK HOISTS at V z PRICE 
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Wheat or Livestock? 

I N a discussion of the wheat surplus problem re¬ 
cently, Trade and Commerce Minister Gordon 
Churchill was quoted as saying: . . it may well 

be, that progressively over the years, our acreage 
devoted solely to the growing of wheat should be 
appreciably reduced and greater emphasis should 
be placed on diversified crops and on the livestock 
industry. If this is done wheat production might be 
kept to the average figure of 400 million bushels, 
and the acreage released from wheat growing might 
be more suitably utilized for fodder crops to sup¬ 
port an increased number of livestock.” This pro¬ 
posal was immediately challenged in a number of 
quarters on the grounds that such an adjustment, 
while it might help to alleviate the grain surplus 
problem, would tend to produce a surplus of five- 
stock products, and thus create an even more diffi¬ 
cult situation than the one which exists. 

This is not a new controversy of course. It has 
already been debated and the subject of resolutions 
in our farm organizations. While there is something 
to be said for Mr. Churchill’s proposal, it seems to 
us that there are a number of things which should 
be borne in mind if a diversion plan is to be 
launched to encourage a further reduction in wheat 
acreage. 

There is, of course, the question of the desir¬ 
ability of further reducing wheat acreage at all, 
following the reductions totalling 6.5 million acres 
already made. A logical economic argument with 
regard to a product of which the greater proportion 
must be sold outside of Canada, is frequently ad¬ 
vanced by representatives of other industry. This 
is that, if you find yourself producing more of a 
product than you can sell, the thing to do is to 
produce less of it. Unfortunately, this argument 
may be of much less general application with re¬ 
spect to wheat in the prairie provinces than most 
people who put it forward realize. The reason is 
that over large areas of the prairie provinces, and 
especially in those areas where the best quality of 
Canadian wheat is grown, rainfall is a dominant 
factor. An inch of rainfall will, by and large, pro¬ 
duce more marketable product from an acre of 
land, in the form of wheat, than any other crop that 
can be grown. 

There are, however, some parts of the prairie 
provinces where wheat is not so nearly the sole 
desirable crop, and where the quality of the wheat 
produced is distinctly lower than in the drier wheat 
areas. Rainfall is higher and conditions generally 
more suitable for the production of forage crops, 
and therefore more adapted to diversification and 
the production of livestock. If, then, wheat acreage 
reduction is to be encouraged at any time, now or 
in the future, it would be more desirable and useful 
if it took place in these higher rainfall areas, where 
opportunities for alternative production are more 
numerous. 

In addition, there is a case to be made for pro¬ 
ceeding with caution in any immediate build up of 
our livestock population. Dr. E. C. Hope, econ¬ 
omist with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
pointed out in an article in the last issue of this 
publication, that the domestic market in 1956 had 
to consume about 50 per cent more livestock and 
livestock products than it did in 1946, with only a 
35 per cent increase in population in the 11-year 
period. What has happened is that domestic sup¬ 
plies have been increasing faster than population 
growth, because of increased production and a 
gradual but substantial drop in exports. The result 
has been that prices for most livestock products are 
still well below 100 per cent of parity as defined 
by the C.F.A. Dr. Hope went on to say . . it 
would seem that if present volume of marketing of 
these products can be held at present levels, we 


would reach full parity in about five years. This 
assumes no expansion of exports. If production 
should fall, parity would be reached sooner. If pro¬ 
duction increases, the period to reach full parity 
would be longer.” 

While most observers would agree with Mr. 
Churchill that a gradual increase in livestock pro¬ 
duction will be needed over a period of years to 
meet our expanding domestic requirements, it 
seems clear that any immediate or substantial in¬ 
crease in this direction would create hardships for 
our livestock producers. V 

Dairy Industry Trends 

OME significant facts about both the production 
and processing sides of the dairy industry were 
brought to fight at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Dairy Council of Canada. 

From the production side of the industry, W. B. 
Rettie, of the Dairy Farmers of Canada, pointed 
out that milk output in this country had held up 
in spite of a sharp decline in farm population. This 
was attributed mainly to increased productivity per 
cow. Between 1931 and 1956 average milk produc¬ 
tion per cow increased by 28 per cent. The strictly 
dairy herds have done even better, reflecting im¬ 
proved breeding practices and herd management. 
For example, cows under the Dairy Herd Improve¬ 
ment Association of Ontario have an average 
annual production per cow of 8,800 pounds, which 
is 60 per cent higher than the national average of 
5,500 pounds. 

From the processor and distributor side, W. K. 
St. John of the N.D.C. reported on the advances 
which have been made to meet the changing needs 
of our expanding population. Between 1941 and 
1956, fluid milk and cream consumption rose by 
2 billion pounds, ice cream sales by 19 million gal¬ 
lons, concentrated milk product output by 250 mil¬ 
lion pounds, and processed cheese production by 
24 million pounds. Even in the case of butter, 
where the introduction of substitutes had sharply 
curtailed the market, production was up 17 million 
pounds from 15 years ago. Only cheddar cheese 
production declined during the period through loss 
of export markets. The dairy executive went on to 
call attention to the fact that, in this same 15-year 
period, while the farm price of milk produced for 
fluid sales increased by 131 per cent, prices of milk 
for the manufacture of butter by 76 per cent, and 
average wages of dairy plant workers by 162 per 
cent, the retail prices of fluid milk and butter in¬ 
creased by only 80 and 71 per cent, respectively. 

The meeting also brought out that the dairy in¬ 
dustry is taking a much keener interest in research, 
a long overdue look at its relations with the col¬ 
leges where dairy specialists are trained, and pay¬ 
ing particular attention to the development of 
national codes for quality milk production, and for 
sanitation in processing and manufacturing plants. 

The dairy industry over the years has been one 
branch of Canadian agriculture which has received 
more than its Aare of public criticism, mainly on 
the ground, that it was not adapting rapidly enough 
to changing conditions, and, at the same time, has 
been seeking unreasonably high returns for some of 
its products and services. All in all, the above 
record of performance goes a long way toward off¬ 
setting such criticism. It is one in which the dairy 
industry can be justly proud, and which should 
encourage it in meeting future challenges. V 

Is the Civt . Lost? 

HE proposal to change the traditional bushel 
to the hundredweight, as the basic unit of 
measurement in the trading of grain in the United 
States, appears to be in danger of being defeated. 
Following an announcement by the USD A that it 
favored the change and planned to use the hun¬ 
dredweight as the basis for its grain loan program 
effective July 1, 1958, opposition to the move, 
which had previously been relatively weak, built 
up to the point where the whole subject has be¬ 
come a very live and major issue. 

The battle fines in the controversy across the 
border appears to be divided between the farm 


organizations, the feed industry and the USD A on 
the one hand, and the majority of the grain traders 
and some sections of the flour milling industry on 
the other. 

Officials of the USD A are reported to have 
adopted the attitude that the burden of discount¬ 
ing the change rests squarely on the shoulders of 
those opposing it, and while they are prepared to 
listen to objections, they wish to hear solid facts 
rather than an exposition of tradition about the 
bushel. The USD A stand is supported by an ex¬ 
tensive study which was completed earlier this year 
to evaluate the merits of the problems involved in 
changing to the hundredweight. The conclusion 
was reached that the advantages of the change 
would vary in degree, depending on the group con¬ 
cerned, but that they would be permanent. Dis¬ 
advantages, while more numerous, would not be 
insurmountable and would continue only during a 
transitional period. Moreover, the USDA believes 
the change would permit substantial savings in the 
cost of operating the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, and thus please US Congressmen and tax¬ 
payers who have been pressing for reductions in 
government expenditures. 

As the matter stands at this writing a meeting 
has been called in Washington of all interested 
parties to discuss the question further. The de¬ 
cisions at stake there are of considerable interest 
and of some concern here in Canada. Some Cana¬ 
dians believe that the change to the hundredweight 
in the United States would speed a similar change 
here, and that it would be desirable if both coun¬ 
tries made the change at the same time. Further¬ 
more, there is widespread support in Canada for 
adopting the hundredweight. While we realize that 
proper timing of a change of this kind is important, 
we believe the disadvantages of making it are 
being exaggerated. We hope what seems to us like 
a logical and progressive step forward will not be 
delayed any longer. V 


Examples to Follow 

N affairs of state, in religion, education and busi¬ 
ness, in community fife, in fact in every field of 
human endeavor, outstanding personalities and 
leaders develop, leave their mark, and pass on. And 
so it is at The Country Guide. 

Earlier this year the columns of our publication 
carried the retirement announcement of our home 
editor, Miss Amy Roe. Elsewhere in this issue is 
a similar announcement marking the retirement of 
our senior editor, Mr. H. S. Fry. Both Miss Roe and 
Mr. Fry have devoted their fives to rural living and 
tilings agricultural; both have been exemplary in 
the conduct of their personal fives; and both have 
contributed much to the status that this publication 
enjoys today. At every turn they have given gen¬ 
erously and unselfishly of their time and talents to 
their work and to those causes, which, in their 
judgment, would make our own country, and the* 
world for that matter, a better place in which to 
five. Perhaps in saying this we can pay them no • 
higher tribute. 

Those of us who carry on or who follow in their 
footsteps feel the burden of the responsibility that 
has been relinquished to us. We know so well the 
standard of judgment and workmanship, and the 1 
fine example set by our predecessors. While our 
task of continuing to provide our readers in every * 
part of Canada with the very best of farm and 
family reading will not be easy, we will have the 
example of the fine people who came before us to 
inspire and guide us. 

Editing and publishing a magazine is creative 
work, and because it is, readers will notice changes 
in both the style of writing and the form of presen¬ 
tation from time to time. Such changes will be 
made judiciously and in keeping with the times in 
which we five. Our constant aim will be to reach 
out to every source of information so that the whole 
web and fabric of farming and farm living across 
Canada will find in The Country Guide a medium 
that expresses the hopes and fears of rural people, 
and a guiding influence in all matters large and 
small, where the welfare of agriculture and the 
nation is at stake. V 



The Unexpected Can 
Happen Any Time 

by V . PHILLIPS 

W HEN it came to handling trac¬ 
tors with safety, I always gave 
myself 100 per cent credit. 
With me there never was high speed 
driving along roads: I drove slowly 
and carefully when working sidehills, 
or climbing steep grades, and I never 
overloaded the drawbar. 

But the day finally arrived when 
despite all of my safety precautionary 
rules, a freak accident almost caused 
me to lose my life. 

It was a day in April when Dad 
and I decided to haul rock off the 
summer fallow fields. The fields were 
dry, but the prairie showed patches 
of snow and held a great deal of frost 
under the long dead grass. 

We were hauling rock with the 
wagon all morning. In the afternoon 
we came upon a very large rock sunk 
in the ground. We dug the rock out 
and then I fastened a logging chain 
around it to haul it off the field onto 
the prairie. I located a suitable spot 
on top of a big prairie hill a few 
yards off the field, and hauled it over 
there. 

I unhooked the rock and stepped 
onto the tractor platform — when it 
happened. As soon as I put my weight 
on the tractor it turned like a streak 
of lightning. So swiftly did it twist 
around on the frost that the two hind 
wheel tracks merged into one. 

Before I could gather my wits to¬ 
gether I was being hurtled backwards 
down the extremely steep hill. 

I applied the brakes. The wheels 
stopped turning, but they continued 
to slide down the hill; and the speed 
was increasing until I was fairly fly¬ 
ing. The front wheels lifted and 
bumped up and down on the ground 
as I continued to run into and over 
large rocks which had been rolled 
there from time to time. I kept look¬ 
ing at the nose of the tractor, it 
seemed too uncomfortably high above 
me. Any moment I expected the iron 
horse to turn over backwards on top 
of me and crush me to death. 

Dad yelled to me from the top of 
the hill, “Jump, for goodness sake, 
jump!” But how could I jump? The 
*■ tractor had next to no fenders and I 
might have caught in the wheel, if I 
attempted to jump. All I could do was 
hang onto the steering wheel for dear 
life, I didn’t even have time to think. 

Zing, went the barb wire as I sped 
wildly through the fence. I expected 
a mile of wire around my neck as I 
saw it sail and coil through the air. 
Miraculously it was flung away from 
me. 

I turned and looked behind me, 
and I was heading straight for a rock 
which stood four feet high. A cold 
chill ran down my back for I knew it 
would be curtains for me, if I ever 
hit that rock. For a minute I closed 
my eyes and held my breath. When I 
looked again I was just passing the 
rock by a hairbreadth. So close did I 
pass, that I wouldn’t have trusted my 
hand between the rock and the tractor 
wheel. 

I finally ended up in the lake, and 
was able to stop the tractor. 

In a matter of minutes I had lived 
through a lifetime. V 




Blended all through with chocolate sauce... served with chocolate sauce 
;..this luscious Mocha Pudding is light and tender as cake! Words can’t 
do it justice, but the folks at your table will. 

Don't all families, all guests exclaim over a real home-made dessert? 

And “real home-made” means you did it all yourself... with your own 
special care and fine ingredients. Dependable Magic Baking Powder 

makes the most of those ingredients, too. There’s no substitute for the famous 
Magic way ...for lovely cakes and desserts, and cloud-light biscuits. 

Are you well-supplied with Magic? Check, before your next baking! 


llitHE whitest. ki! 


/ j Everyone tastes the difference 
in a dessert you make yourseff 


MAGIC MOCHA PUDDING 

(Self-sauced with Chocolate) 

3 ounces (3 squares) unsweetened 
chocolate 

1 Vi tbsps. corn starch 

2 cups fine granulated sugar 
2 Vi cups water 

11/2 cups once-sifted cake flour 
2Vi tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
V 2 tsp. salt 

2 tsps. powdered instant coffee 
6 tbsps. butter or margarine 
1 egg, well-beaten 
V 3 cup milk 
Vi tsp. vanilla 


Melt the chocolate in the top of double boiler. Combine the corn starch 
and 1 V 2 cups of the sugar and stir into melted chocolate. Stir in water. 
Cook over low direct heat, stirring constantly, until sauce comes to the boil; 
cover and keep hot over boiling water until needed. 

Grease a 6-cup casserole. Preheat oven to 350° (moderate). 

Sift flour. Magic Baking Powder, salt and instant coffee together 
three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually blend in remaining Vi 
cup sugar. Add well-beaten egg, part at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Measure milk and add vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed 
mixture about a third at a time, alternating with two additions of milk and 
vanilla and combining lightly after each addition. Turn batter into prepared 
casserole. Pour 2 cups of hot chocolate sauce over batter. (Keep remaining 
sauce over hot water to serve with pudding.) Bake pudding in preheated 
oven about 50 minutes. Pass remaining hot sauce. 

Magic costs less than lfi per average baking 





FUN TO MAKE 


A Treasure Ship Cake yo 
make without special pans. It’s cir 
easy — and your crew will just 
eat it up! 

Here’s cake as deliciously tender ; 
only Swans Down Cake Flour cai 
make it. Here’s the deep goodnes 
of Baker’s luxurious Chocolate 
Chips. And it’s topped off with 
Baker’s new, tender-thin Angel 
Flake Coconut — most wonderfu 
cake you’ve ever served! 

Double the fun and excitement 
by wrapping favors, and placing 
them on the cake before icing, 
as added “treasures” for your 
ship-shape cake! 


YOU’LL NEED 

★ A 9-lWfcB SQUARE SWANS 
DOWN HXPPY DAY CAKE 

t ■ 4 

*T*RECIf?£ BUTTER CREAM 
TROTTING ; 

★ 1 PACKAGE BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE CHIPS A. 

★ BAKER’S AlMGEL FLAKE- :. V 

COCONUT *■' . N 


on the Swans Do wn Cake Flour 
package in a 9-inch square pan. 
When cool, cut cake diagonally 
in half to make two triangles. One 
is the large sail. From the other, 
cut off a strip 214 inches wide to 
use for the hull. 


Zj Arrange cake on tray as shown, using 
small triangle as the second sail. Spread 
white butter cream frosting on sails. Melt 
1 package Baker’s Chocolate Chips over 
boiling water, and spread over “hull”. Put a 
line of chocolate between sails for the mast. 


Sprinkle new, ten¬ 
der-thin Angel Flake 
Coconut on sails. 
White candies make 
the “portholes”. Cut 
“anchor” and crescent 
for the sail from gum- 
drops. Add a gay nau¬ 
tical pennant, and 
serve your Treasure 
Ship Cake. It’s loaded 
with treasure — and 
good eating. 


CHOCOltf* 


Products of 

General Foods, Limited 



